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—better success 
in later life 


HILDREN get better marks in school when they 
have Compton’s in their homes, they assume 
greater leadership amongst their playmates, and 
they prepare for greater success later on in life. 


in school with 


Comptons 


This is perfectly natural, for Compton’s is the 
first encyclopedia that has ever been written and 
pictured for children. No wonder their grades 
go up when they have their own private source 
of information, so interestingly written and pic- 
tured in terms of their own understanding. No 
wonder they assume greater leadership. Why 
shouldn’t they? When you know more, you be- 
gin to do more and to amount to more. 


Teachers will tell you that they can pick a 
Compton-trained child out of any classroom. 
And they ought to know, because there are al- 
ready over 50,000 sets of Compton’s in the 
schools and 400,000 sets in the homes. When 
Compton’s is doing so much for other children, 
you certainly ought to look into it for yours. 





Fr ee / Here is a coupon which will bring you, absolutely free, a big complete 
sample pictured section of Compton’s Encyclopedia for Children. 

Send for it, and judge for yourself, so that your children can never blame you for 
not offering them every advantage that other children have in preparing for life. 
You can have Compton’s in your home for a first payment of as little as 


Compt ton’s 


Yictured’ Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 12-34, Compton Bldg. 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me at once, Free Sample Section and Free Questionario Game with full informa- 
tion as to how and where I can get COMPTON’S. 
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A New Year’s Greeting to All 
Our Magazine Friends 


CHILD WELFARE Goes to the Following Countries: 


Argentina Holland South Africa 
Belgium India Sweden 

Canada Ireland Switzerland 

Chile Italy (U. S. Possessions) 
China Japan Alaska 

Colombia Mexico Canal Zone 

El Salvador New-Zealand Hawaii 

England Scotland Philippine Islands 
France Shetland Isles Virgin Islands 
Germany Siam 


Dear Congress Members and Friends of Children: 
Te year that has just ended has been one of deep significance to the child life of 


the world. Everywhere there is evidence that we are thinking more and more 

of the place of the child in a program of world progress and achievement. 
President Hoover’s great declaration of the Child’s Bill of Rights has been received 
and accepted with much enthusiasm among nations who recognize their obligations to 
the future citizens of the world. 

Two important events of 1929 in the interest of today’s children that stand out 
prominently in the annals of the year and whose influence will be felt for years to 
come are the calling of the White House Conference for Child Health and Protection, 
and the meeting of the International Federation of Home and School held in Geneva 
in connection with the World Federation of Education Associations. 

We have every reason to believe that these conferences—the one in preparation, 
the other an accomplishment—will be the means of carrying forward a child welfare 
program that will be world wide in its significance and eternal in its value, the one 
bringing together the governmental forces of a great nation to study the needs of its 
greatest asset-—the child—and to discover means of effectively administering to those 
needs; the other uniting the laity of many nations to discuss the obligations of the 
home and the school of this generation to the next and to devise ways of meeting these 
obligations. 

The discussions of the Geneva Conference showed very plainly the feeling of a 
joint responsibility of the home and school, with the home sharing the greater part 
of the responsibility, which means parental responsibility and calls for a parenthood 
educated to meet intelligently its responsibilities. 

Is it not safe to prophesy that the White House Conference will arrive at a simi- 
lar conclusion? While it will recognize the State’s obligation to the child and will no 
doubt set in motion the machinery of the Government to secure for American child 
life a healthy environment, physically, mentally, and socially, will it not promote an 
educational program and will not parent training be an important part of the program? 

The world today seems united upon one great and important question—the wel- 
fare of the children. To every nation which is seeking to protect the rights of its chil- 
dren, and to every parent and teacher who loves and serves little children and youth, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers sends greetings and good wishes for 


a happy and prosperous New Year. 


President. 
January, 1930 227 
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The Child’s Attitudes Toward Reading 


By Puy.tiis BLANCHARD 


been paying considerable attention to the 

problems that arise when the child is 
learning to read. One of the chief reasons 
for their interest has been the fact that so 
many pupils of excellent intelligence find 
it difficult to master this subject. It is 
important that it be mastered, however, for 
a goodly share of culture and science are 
locked up in books, and reading is the key 
which opens these storehouses of informa- 
tion. 

A surprisingly large proportion of fail- 
ures in school are due to poor reading. This 
is particularly true if we consider the fail- 
ures of children of average or superior intel- 
ligence. The term “reading disability” is 
now generally used to designate this reason 
for lack of scholastic success. 


[: the last ten years, psychologists have 


Causes of Reading Disability 


n the bright child, the reading disability 
| baba be caused by any one of several con- 
ditions, Reading is a complicated technique, 
and its mastery may be interfered with by 
visual or auditory deficiencies or by many 
other factors. Frequently, a careful diag- 
nostic study is necessary to discover at just 
what point the reading process is imperfect 
in the case of any individual child, and to 
determine methods of special instruction to 
overcome the difficulty. 

But there are many instances of reading 
disability which seem to be the result of 
attitudes which the child has formed to- 
ward reading. It is important for parents 
and teachers to understand just how this 
can happen, since it is possible to avoid the 
creation of some of these emotional situa- 
tions. Perhaps the best way to convey this 
information is by specific illustrations. 

Let us first consider Richard, a twelve- 
year-old boy, repeating the fifth grade in 
school. He was so poor in all his work 
except arithmetic that his parents and 
teachers had begun to wonder if he might 
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be mentally defective. Intelligence tests soon 
disproved this theory, as his mental age 
was nearly sixteen years. Further psycho- 
logical examination showed that his failure 
in school work was due to inability to read 
well. He could read no better than the 
average nine-year-old pupil in the third 
grade. 

When Richard first entered school, his 
father determined to see that he learned 
his lessons, hoping to build up from the 
start habits which would insure success in 
education. Richard found his father such a 
critical instructor, however, that many of 


their lessons together ended in an outburst: 


of tears on the part of the boy. After two 
years, the father gave up his self-imposed 
task of coaching, as he could not bear to 
make his son so miserable. By that time the 
boy had little confidence in his ability, par- 
ticularly with respect to reading, which had 
been the subject of many struggles, and he 
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also had learned to dislike it very heartily. 

One axiom should be particularlystressed. 
When criticism or punishment is introduced 
into the learning situation, there is likeli- 
hood of setting up emotional responses on 
the part of the child which may cause seri- 
ous disabilities in reading. 

This attitude toward reading had per- 
sisted and had interfered with Richard’s 
mastery of the subject. It took several 
months of private instruction, with meth- 
ods designed especially to stimulate interest 
and restore self-confidence, before the boy 
was enabled to overcome his difficulties. 

An eleven-year-old girl, of superior intel- 
ligence, was in constant difficulties in school 
because she refused to do outside reading 
assignments in English and history. She 
hates to read, and explains her attitude by 
saying, “It seems to me that every time I 
ever told my mother I had nothing to do 
and asked her to do something with me, she 
just told me to go read a book.” This re- 
sponse of the mother’s apparently began 
before the child had learned to read suffi- 
ciently well to find any pleasure in doing 
so. Thus, books early became a symbol of 
her mother’s attempt to evade being both- 
ered with her. 

Eight-year-old Randolph’s mother could 
not understand why he showed so little 
interest in books. She had been herself one 
of those precocious readers who picked up 
the subject with so little difficulty she could 
not remember a time when she had not 
enjoyed reading. She expected the same de- 
velopment in her son, and was very critical 
of his stumbling attempts. By the time he 
reached second grade, the teachers were 
puzzled at his attitude in class. He seemed 
afraid to take part in the oral reading les- 
sons, nor could they persuade him to be- 
come interested in materials for silent read- 
ing. The question of mental deficiency was 
raised, to be dissipated by his superior per- 
formance on intelligence tests. Remedial 
teaching was necessary to help him gain 
confidence in his ability and to present 
treading in an attractive manner. 





The Parents Attitude 
Ts three cases illustrate some of the 


ways in which hostile attitudes toward 
reading may be created. We can, perhaps, 
draw certain suggestions from them. In the 
first place, parents are seldom aware how 
great are the individual differences in chil- 
dren with respect to learning to read. Some 
acquire this knowledge much earlier and 
much more readily than others. If the 
parent was an early reader, this may also 
be expected of the child, and attempts to 
force it may be undertaken. Often the ma- 
terial selected by parents for teaching use 
is too difficult or is not likely to arouse in- 
terest. It is not necessary to make this 
error in choosing material, however, for 
there are several books which offer adequate 
guidance in selection. ‘Two excellent ones 
are ““New Methods in Primary Reading” 
by Arthur Gates, and “Children’s Read- 
ing” by Terman and Lima. 

Again, parents may fail to recognize 
how slow are the steps in learning for the 
beginning reader. They are impatient when 
the child has to be told the same word 
again and again. Their impatience is read- 
ily sensed by the child, who keenly feels his 
inability to measure up to their expectations. 
He loses confidence in himself, and reading | 
becomes an unpleasant task because it is 
associated with a feeling of failure. Un- 
less the parent can exercise unlimited pa- 
tience, it is far better to leave instruction 
in reading in the hands of the teacher. 

If, after a reasonable time in school, 
reading still remains a stumbling-block, a 
careful psychological study should be made 
to discover the source of the difficulty and 
to determine what special methods of in- 
struction are necessary in order to overcome 
it. Usually this remedial teaching should 
be placed in the hands of a skillful instruc- 
tor, preferably a person who has not pre- 
viously been concerned with. teaching the 
child. The parent or teacher is too likely 
to have been associated with the situation 
of failure in the child’s mind to be able 
to carry out remedial methods successfully.* 


* For those who have an especial interest in understanding the clinical diagnosis and treatment of reading 
disabilities, it is ouguested that reference be made to two more technical articles by the present writer which ap- 
y 


peared in Mental Hygiene for October, 1928, and 
in Relation to Maladjustment” and “Attitudes an 
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uly, 1929, under the respective titles: “Reading Disabilities 
Educational Disabilities.’ 
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Toys Should Be Educational 


HERE is no place in the life of the 

child for the sordid and ultra-modern. 

If interest in the fine things of life 

is deeply rooted by constant contact with 

them, by the knowledge that the grownups 

enjoy them, the crude and ugly expressions 
in various forms will be unattractive. 

All peoples of all ages and all races have 
shown a desire for self-expression in some 
form of beauty. Picturegraph or expression 
of ideas by pictorial drawings began long 
before the dawn of history and our chil- 
dren inherit it. It is a universal language. 

Is it not worth while, therefore, to enjoy 
nature for its beauty of line, form and color, 
to appreciate the works of the high-minded 
masters of the past and of the present, to 
know the healthy, natural joy of creating 
something, and of expressing something 
graphically? We, as parents, have given 
little thought or time to developing this 
side of the child’s nature. Like most of 
their education, the development of a love 
of beauty has been left wholly to others. If 
we will only give the opportunity at home 
for this development, it will bear rich fruit, 
pay us for the thought given, and is, I am 
sure you will agree, our duty to the child 
in this complex age. 
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Contributions te this department will be made 
by the chairmen of the following committees of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Art, Drama, Pageantry, Music, Reading, and 
Recreation. 


How Can Art Be 
Taught 
in the Home? 





HE first impressions of the baby are 

more lasting than we realize. Color or 
light is perhaps that which first attracts the 
infant. Therefore, brilliant colored toys, 
pictures, books, and ribbons are stimulating 
to his sense of color. These small bright 
articles give enjoyment, whereas large 
amounts of brilliant color would be annoy- 
ing or even harmful to a baby. 

As the child begins to walk, he becomes 
interested in his surroundings and his cloth- 
ing. The things the child has personal use 
for, such as his shoes, his ribbon, his “baby” 
pin, his bowl for milk, are important to 
him. Is it not “Baby’s shoes,” “Baby's 
cup?” Good taste can be taught through 
the constant contact with articles well se- 
lected by the parent. The lasting impres- 
sions of childhood must be of constant 
consideration. 

Toys should be educational. Simple 
fundamental types, such as building blocks, 
dolls, and dolls’ dresses should be in every 
child’s possession. Bright pieces of paper, 
yarn, or silks give interest and the oppor- 
tunity for choice. The child’s sense of color, 
stimulated by pure color, will help him to 
recognize the more subtile tones later on. 


uITE early children show a desire to 
Ox out pictures. If blunt-pointed scis- 
sors are used, they can not harm them- 
selves. The cutting out of square-shaped pic- 
tures can be followed by the cutting out 
of people, animals, and houses. Allow your 
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of Leisure 


By J. WiInTHROP ANDREWS 


Chairman, Committee on Art, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


True art is the finest expression of the best 
thoughts in life. This is the type of art which we 
should enjoy, and wish our children to appre- 
ciate. The understanding of such forms of art en- 
able us to find more in life, to enjoy more and 
to sense the real worth of the world of today and 
of yesterday. 





child to scribble his seemingly meaningless 
pictures. They will soon take a more accu- 
rate form if you are willing to take time 
to ask about the picture and encourage him 
to look at objects to see if the picture looks 
right. Do not force grownup symbols upon 
him. The observation method is more 
natural. 

If at this time, possibly when he is three 
years old, you can see that he possesses a 
box of colored wax crayons, and a water 
color paint box—very inexpensive—a new 
field of expression will be opened. A little 
later some pieces of plasticine modeling wax 
may be presented so that real people can be 
made. 

During this stage just give plenty of 
opportunity to the child to use drawing and 
creating as a means of enjoyment and ex- 
pression. Little directing is necessary. This 
is the beginning of the experimental age. 

Children’s picture books have improved 
greatly in the last few years so that with 
a little care fine things may be brought 
before him. The grotesque should be 
avoided. We wish sane, not insane, desires 
cultivated. 


T about the age of five years, toys of 
A... educational value made of wood and 
of metal are of great interest. A small 
blackboard ans colored chalk, also an easel 
with a large board to fasten paper upon 
are of great value. If these are placed 
where the child may frequently use them, 
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At Work on the Tracing Board 


parents will not need to wonder what to 
do to keep Sonnie busy. For paper we find 
unprinted news is the least expensive, and 
fresco paint covers a surface easily if large 
brushes are used. For little girls the con- 
structive joy of making dolls’ dresses of 
paper or cloth commences at about this 
age, in a crude way at first. 

Right here let us realize that it is unwise 
to make fun of any apparently poor result 
of the little one’s constructive or pictorial 
efforts. Parents must be in sympathy and 
ready to appreciate and understand. Be- 
cause of the lack of understanding by 
parents of an honest though crude result, 
many children lose interest and many kin- 
dergartners have resorted to teacher-made 
products. 


ESIDES the child’s actual doing, he should 
B be given a chance to see many things 
of interest, especially in the world of na- 
ture. Walks in the woods and fields, in the 
parks and museums teach him to observe 
keenly—a commendable habit of great use 
in later life. Animals, birds, flowers, and 
insects should be known and loved by the 
little ones. Life of all kinds is of great 
interest to them, and many fine traits of 
character begin with these early contacts. 
This, of course, means much time given on 
the part of both parents. Without these 
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clear images how can we expect the child to 
visualize his reading, to imagine his pic- 
tures, or to be creative in construction. 


HERE is a great variety of children’s 

story books of high quality, so that the 
wise mother and father will read often to 
the children. This awakens in children a 
desire to be able to read to themselves. If 
at the same time a chance is given to illus- 
trate the stories they hear and read, an 
added incentive will be given to the some- 
times arduous experience of learning to read. 
Reading is now being taught in many schools 
with the help of drawings and pictures. 

Do not be over critical of the unrelated 
parts of a primitive picture, for that is the 
way the child talks and thinks. Consecu- 
tive or group thought is to be striven for 
by questioning the child about what the 
picture says and leading him to see that 
he has not told his complete story. 

In these early years permanency is of 
no great consequence. The imagination at 
this age is so strong that material utterly 
foreign to the actual object answers the 
purpose in the child’s mind and creates a 
keen sense of adaptability. Chairs or boxes 
for cars seem to give deeper satisfaction to 
the children than the iron imitations, and 
will hold interest longer. The use of 
old boxes a short time later, about the first 
or second year in school, gives opportunities 
for a great variety of constructive experi- 
ences which can be carried on at home. A 
hammer, saw, and small nails make pos- 
sible a realization of a constructive image 
and do not need to be of an expensive type. 

The time honored scrapbook has its 
place, for through it comes the satisfying 
of the sense of collecting, of arrangement, 
and of evaluation. Here is an opportunity 
to teach orderly arrangement, so necessary 
as a basis of art expression. Pleasing color 
combinations also may be considered and 
neatness in pasting is to be striven for. 

As soon as the child starts in the kinder- 
garten, visit the school in order to obtain 





a Clearer idea of what is being done in art 
expression. Make use of these ideas and sug- 
gestions in helping him to do better school 
work, 


Te types of activity in art can be classi- 
fied under three headings, pictorial, 
decorative, and constructive. 

You at home have a certain advantage 
over the school in that you can give indi- 
vidual attention to your child, but at the 
same time there is lacking the incentive of 
emulation and rivalry. Hence, if you invite 
the playmates of your child to join in the 
home activity, this lack will be overcome, 
as when mothers read aloud to a group of 
little people who have come in to visit their 
little boy or girl. 

Many parents do not realize the impor- 
tance of making it easy to play in a profit- 
able way. Do find some corner which can 
be considered by your little boy or girl as 
his or her own domain, where grownup 
order or regulations are not made the all- 
important things. Strange to say the orderly 
instinct is quite acute in a child but, of 
course, it is not as far developed as in the 
adult. If such a place exists, the child’s 
books, toys, easel, paints, scissors, and the 
many objects he may wish to use are at 
hand, and can be turned to easily and 
quickly. Without this corner the incentive 
to do worthwhile things is deadened and 
a “good time” then means getting into mis- 
chief of some annoying kind. 

If the little one is quite early given a 
chance to do some small part in helping 
in the household, the more orderly ideas 
of us grownups will be copied in his own 
little sphere of life. By arranging books 
and papers on the table or shoes in the 
cupboard, the idea of making home look 
tidy begins to dawn. 

Do not let your child be a drifter, just 
because it takes time and patience and study 
on your part as parents to find the way and 
intelligently to direct and suggest his activi- 
ties in the formative period of life. 


Norte: This article is suggestive of what should be the attitude on the part of the parent, 
and what general and specific art activities can be fostered at home when the age of the 


child ranges from babyhood to kindergarten. I 


t is 


hoped in another article to carry this idea 


on through the elementary school years, showing further possibilities of home art training. 
January, 1930 
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How Much 
Should 
Your Child Sleepr 


: CHILD grows most when asleep. When he is awake the food 





that he has eaten is used to supply him with energy for 
his play and other activities. When he is asleep his activities 
are cut down to almost nothing, and his food can be used to 
renew the tissues that have been worn out by the day’s play and 
to build new tissues. The building of new tissue is called grow- 
ing. If the child gets too little sleep his growth is hindered. 
The faster a child is growing, the more sleep he needs. 
(Adults need less sleep than children because they have stopped 
growing.) A baby less than a year old grows very. fast and 
therefore sleeps most of the time. When he gets a little older he 
does not grow so fast and therefore does not need so much sleep. 











After about a dozen years, when the child enters the adolescent 
stage, growth speeds up again, and this older boy or girl needs 
even more sleep than the child a year or two younger. Many parents do not know this 
and permit these older children to stay up later than the younger ones. As a result 
boys and girls 13 to 15 are often listless and inert. They may be sleepy and tired most 
of the time, and unable to concentrate on their lessons. 

Steady loss of sleep is bad for a child’s mental and physical development. A full 


allowance of unbroken hours of restful sleep helps normal bodily growth and alert 
mentality. 





Sleep Required by the Average Young Child 
(Including daytime sleep) 
At birth At 6 months At 1 year 


2-5 years 
21-22 hours 18 hours 16 hours 14 hours 
Sleep Required by the Average Older Child 
6-7 years 8-10 years 11-12 years 
12 hours 11 hours 10-11 hours 
Sleep Required by the Average Youth 
13-15 years 16-18 years 
10-12 hours 9-10 hours 


How Much 
Does 
Your Child Sleep? 


The above is a reprint of a page in an eight page folder “Why Sleep?” which is distributed 
by the United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. The Bureau 
is publishing many similar pamphlets which are invaluable to parents. 
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Echoes From Founders Day—1929 | * 
I 
by 
f | 
ComMPILED BY Masset K. RAyMoND a 
Acting Chairman, National Founders Day Committee 
OR twenty years, Mrs. David O. Mears has been the National Founders Day 
Chairman. That the success of our birthday celebration is largely due to her 
untiring efforts and wise counsel is indicated by the widespread interest in the 
observance of our anniversary, and by the steady increase in the amount of the free- 
will offering. Thirteen thousand dollars has been recommended as the goal for 1930. E 
This would practically cover the budget for the national extension service. What finer 
expression of appreciation could be made for two decades of unselfish service for the Aj 
Congress ? od 
The following reports of programs which have been successfully presented should We 
prove helpful in the preparation of plans for our next birthday celebration, February, Bri 
1930. Other program material may be obtained from the January and February, 1929, az, 
CHILD WELFARE magazines, from the various State Founders Day Chairmen, and 
from the National Office. : 
ay own Territory, we have our Hawaii Congres abo 
’ 8, 
Hawan a City and County Council, which is composed doc 
Mrs. A. A. Burkland, Chairman of all the P. T. A. presidents and a number of Tw 
z ¥ - the most active members of each, 42 P. T. A.’s, of 
_ (This report given in Honolulu by a local pres- and, at the last count of membership held at the 
ident, might be used for presenting the exten- beginning of January, we had 5,297. res] 
sion work of our National eSemagy ar sant You will, therefore, see that the small acorn hon 
“Candle Lighting Ceremony,’ and before cotting Piented in 1397 hae thus mighy grown, spreading |" Joy 
: , rritory 
the birthday come. The gre 99 have been eee of our Union. I said that this tree sprang from an e€scc 
to those of 1929 so —s the report may be ac- acorn, as it has often been called an oak, but I ter 
curate if used for our 1930 celebration—M.K.R.) would liken this tree of ours to a banyan. No ia 
At the annual convention held in 1910, Mrs. ™atter how large and strong the oak may be- ate 
David O. Mears presented the plan of celebrating 6°™® and no matter how far flung may be its : 
Founders Day, and a birthday anniversary has branches, it has always to depend on the mother and 
been held each year. Since that time, Febru- trunk and on the mother roots for nourishment all 
ary 17th, the anniversary of the first meeting “— support. Now, you all know the banyan— an 
of the Congress, has been set aside for this cele- ow, when its branches get too far —- from * 
bration, but we find it more convenient to hold the mother trunk, * throws down tendrils and sent 
it with our regular meeting. It was further pro- how these tendrils if left alone will grow until res 
posed that a birthday offering be taken, the they reach the ground, where they take root and h 
proceeds of which are to be used for extension 0°t only support, but actually nourish these ~-. 
work. branches, so that, were it not that they depend clev 
Until two years ago, this offering was-all sent °° = omg a for oo eg ren b little tory 
to the National Congress, but now this is changed Rourisament trom the roots, they really become res 
—half remains in the State where it is collected  %¢/f-supporting, and so it is with our parent- 8 
and the other half goes to the National Congress. teacher associations. Once they get started by our upo! 
We have not a complete list of all that has Congress, they become self-supporting, Cx the | 
been done with these offerings, but the Silver = they wg: se their a — for (Dz 
Anniversary gift of 1922 made possible the or- ae Soe ee a Oe ee ee ial 
ganization of seven State branches. The 1925 24 circulars. } aq 
Birthday Fund provided for the work of the While these branches are all self-supporting witl 
Field Secretaries and for the organizing of rural once they get started, it takes money to get them T 
parent-teacher associations in North Dakota. The planted and to keep them nourished. What we 
birthday gift in 1929, which was the largest, was _ need is a fund for extension work that will en- to 1 
$23,783. The share for the Natienal, plus $100, able our organizers to visit the other Islands and trea 
a personal gift, was $11,991.50, all of which was get in that personal appeal which is so evidently | 
used for extension work. necessary, and I want you to keep this in mind wor 
We now have 49 State Branches, more than’ tonight when you give your birthday offering. (N 
18,000 units and over 1,325,000 members. In our Remember that half of what you give goes to adap 
234 January, 1930 ¥. 
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this extension work, and give freely toward this 
great cause. 


May the coming year be rich in fruitful service 
by our National and by our Hawaii Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for the highest welfare 
of the child in home, school, church and state. 


Oo 
Mississippi 


Mrs. J. A. Segura, State Chairman 


ELLISVILLE HAS UNIQUE BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 

A party! A party! And who is it for? 
No matter; no matter; invited you are. 
Where? At the schoolhouse—7:30, Thursday 
We're observing a birthday; don’t stay away; 
Bring a penny for each year and do not be late. 
Let us know if you’re coming. 
We're preparing your plate. 


ELLISVILLE P. T. A. 


Patrons and friends responded to the 
above invitations, and were tagged at the 
door with the name of their birth months. 
Two hostesses for each month took charge 
of the visitors having birthdays in their 
respective months, and made them feel at 
home during the first half-hour while 
lovely music was furnished. These hostesses 
escorted their guests by the cafeteria coun- 
ter to the room marked with their month, 
where they enjoyed a social time as they 
ate. Stunts were planned during this time, 
and at a summons from the general hostess 
all assembled in the hall for the perform- 
ance of these stunts, which were repre- 
sentative of the month in which the group 
was born. A committee of judges had been 
chosen to decide which group gave the most 
clever and representative stunt. A short his- 
tory of the founding of our National Con- 
gress was then given, with special emphasis 
upon our birthday month, February, and 
the aims of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
(Data taken from the History and Memo- 
rial Tribute leaflet). The meeting closed 
with singing “My Tribute.” 

The birthday offering brought in answer 
to the invitation was sent to the state 
treasurer for state and national extension 
work, 


(Notre: This report was changed slightly to 
adapt the material to wider use.) 
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New York 
Mrs. Selden Hall, State Chairman 


The Poughkeepsie High School Associa- 
tion held a covered-dish dinner for teachers 
and parents. The tables were set in the 
gymnasium and decorated with blue and 
yellow, the national colors. Invitations, 
printed on the back of a postal card, were 
mailed to members. 





Mrs. Frederic Schoff (left), Former National 
President, and Mrs. David O. Mears, Chairman, 
Founders Day Committee 


FOUNDERS DAY, 1897-1929 


High School Parent-Teacher Association 
High School Gymnasium 
February 11, 1929 


With thirty-two cents and a “Covered Dish,” 
Containing anything from soup to fish, 

Come to our Founders Party! 

Your silver, too, and a snowy napkin 

Bring along to the High School Gym, 

At half after six, on a Monday night, 

11th of February—we hope the moon’s bright; 
After supper we'll have more fun, 

Singing and speaking and dancing some. 

Then to bring to mind our Founders two, 
Whose dream of service P. T. A. makes true, 
We'll light candles on a birthday cake, 

A piece of which you each must take! 

Come Fathers, Mothers and Teachers, too, 
We want, we must have every one of you! 
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After the dinner, a Founders Day pro- 
gram was given, consisting of readings, 
songs, and the Past Presidents Candle 
Lighting Ceremony, at which Mrs. Birney 
was delightfully impersonated. 

(Pageant may be obtained at national 
office. ) 

The history of the year’s activities of the 
association was reviewed by the officers and 
chairmen; the toastmaster, one of the 
teachers, introduced the other members of 
the teaching staff and prominent men and 
women present in a humorous way, and 
the speeches made in response finished the 
evening in a very jolly manner. 


Oo 


Tennessee 
Mrs. D. A. Burkhalter, State Chairman 


Eastland Parent-Teacher Association of 
Nashville had a very original Founders Day 
program during the month of February. A 
huge book was erected on the stage, with 
the word HISTORY on the cover. The 
president was hostess of the birthday party. 
The audience was informed that a very 
interesting history of the parent-teacher 
association had been discovered. The pages 
of the book were then opened and the presi- 
dent of the City Council stepped out of the 
book and gave a short history of the Na- 
tional. The book was then closed, and re- 
opened to show the president of the County 
Council, who gave the history of the State. 
Past presidents of the local then stepped 
through the covers of the book and gave 
the history to the present time. This pro- 
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gram was greatly enjoyed by the audience, 

The pages of the History were then 
turned, and as a quartet sang “My Tribute” 
from the National Song Sheet, the 
“Mother,” the “Father,” and the “Teacher” 
appeared separately, and finally the entire 
group, while the last verse was sung. 

A beautifully decorated cake had been 
prepared, bearing the lighted tapers, and 
members of the executive board made an 
appropriate wish as the candles were blown 
out. A birthday offering was then taken. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 


Oo 


Missouri 
Mrs. L. D. Tuley, State Chairman 


AN ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE 


Out of life’s sunshine and shadow, 
Out of its joy and pain, 

Out of its ceaseless striving, 

And the weary quest for gain; 
Out of the love for childhood 

Its treasure of highest worth, 

Out of its hope for the future 

The P. T. A. had birth. 


I light this candle in commemoration of its thirty- 
second anniversary. 


Thirty-two years it has flourished, 
In strength and wisdom has grown 
And Youth in the life abundant 
Reaps the field by its founders sown; 
May centuries tell of its progress, 
Its banner be never furled, 

Its members lead still in service 

To childhood, the hope of the world. 


I light this candle in honor of our own state 
whose rank is high in the P. T. A. 


FLORENCE LONGENECKER, ¢th grade teacher, 
Linwood School, Kansas City, Mo, 





Founders Day Program 


The anniversary of the founding of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Washington, D. C., in 1897, occurs on February 17, and is observed by 


local associations at the February meeting. 


The celebration of Founders Day by local associations promotes an understanding 
of the purpose of the founders; the importance of the parent-teacher movement in the 
educational, religious, philanthropic, and social life of our country; plans for future 
development and service. It presents to the hundreds of thousands of loyal members 
an opportunity for a voluntary offering for state and national extension work. Send 
to the state branch for the Founders Day program material. 
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Self-Help Suits for the Small Boy 


By Crarice Louisa Scott 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE small boy has uncomplainingly 
worn the same type of suits for years. 
He has the reputation of being hard 
on clothes, so mother accepts the heavy, 
long-legged overalls as the only things that 
will “hold a boy” for every day. These 
often add greatly to his discomfort, for 
they bind at the knees when he stoops and 
the harsh material flaps dirt 
around his ankles. ‘The 
shoulder straps have an an- 
noying way of sliding off so 
he jerks them tighter and 
tighter. Can a small boy be 
expected to worry about 
misshapen shoulder _ bones 
and poor posture? 

For dress-up he is likely 
to wear one of three types 
of suits. If mother has a 
keen sense for fashion, he 
may be garbed in a tight, 
hot military uniform, with 
not an extra square inch al- 
lowed for the squirms so 
necessary to the comfort of 
a small boy. These suits are 
evidently made in sympathy 
with the old saying that 
“children should be seen 
and not heard.” 





The regulation button-on suit is the least 
objectionable of the three. Even so, its col- 
lar rolls up against the back of his neck, 
where it soils quickly and adds to his hot 
weather discomfort; sleeves come just be- 
low the bend of the elbows,—an awkward 
length that is apt to bind; the front of the 
trouser laps over the back so that seven 

buttonholes must be un- 
fastened before the back will 
drop; a troublesome separate 
belt runs through many 
loops, then buckles in a con- 
fusing manner; and an un- 
sightly, inconvenient fly that 
seldom stays in place forms 
the front opening. 

The U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics has _ re- 
cently issued a leaflet that 
illustrates and describes boys’ 
suits planned for comfort, 
convenience, and _ self-help. 
Boys like to be independent 
and do things for themselves, 

but present-day suits are dis- 
couraging. Even five- or six- 
year-old lads must depend on 
mother to put the numerous 
buttons and the puzzling belt 





© U. S. Bureau of Home Economics into their correct places. This 


Still more unfortunate The Small Lad is Comfort- irritates a busy mother and 
than the miniature officer is @4/¢ and Happy in a Self- the innocent young lad often 


the lad who steps out inaman- 
nishly tailored outfit like that of his father. 
Weighted down by a stiff, heavily padded 
coat that encourages poor posture, and 
burdened by unnecessary details—a tie, 
vest, cuff links, and belt,—he is a phe- 
nomenal boy if he finds physical comfort 
in such an outfit, and pride fails to bolster 
him up for long. Is it any wonder that a 
dressed-up boy often wears his mother to 
a nervous frenzy by “Come on, mother, 
let’s go home?” 
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Help Suit 


gets the blame. Is it surprising 
that trips to the toilet are put off? For health, 
as well as for self reliance, the small boy 
must have self-help suits. 

The illustration shows a suit designed 
for the five- or six-year-old who feels that 
a belt is essential to his manhood. This 
design is smartly masculine, yet comfort- 
able and can be adjusted by the young man 
himself. Suits soil quickly on collars, sleeves, 
and knees, so this one has flat-stitched trim, 


(Continued on page 276) 
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The Seventh Right 


To Express in 
Fullest Measure the Spirit Within 


By RutH ANDRUS 


Director of Child Development and Parental Education, 
New York State Department of Education 


HE ideal to which we 
should strive is that 
there shall be no 


child in America “that has 
not the encouragement to 
express in fullest measure 
the spirit within, which is the 
final endowment of every 
human being.” 

I should like so much to 
know what the “spirit with- 
in” means to each one who 
reads this article, what par- 
ticular “spirit within” each one of you 
would like to express, and whether you have 
been able to find ways throughout your life 
of expressing it or have had to check it 
more and more until now you wonder if 
there is such a thing as “spirit within.” Can 
you remember when you got out of bed in 
the morning with a bounce because the 
“world was so full of a number of things” 
that thrilled you, that you must know 
about, all those matters left over from the 
day before that you must find some way to 
explain? Can you remember those wonder- 
ful house plans you made when you raked 
up the leaves in the fall? Do you remem- 
ber how you felt about the lights in people’s 
houses after dark, how you wished they 
would not pull down the shades so you 
could not see, how you felt about the colors 
on the trees and meadows in the spring, the 
smell of the earth after rain, those beautiful 
pieces of wood you collected from the mill 
to build with and how fresh the wood 
smelled, never thinking the pieces would 
be considered clutter? And that jack-knife 
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that had such a wonderful 
edge, so you could whittle 
and whittle to make that 
paperknife just as smooth— 
but it slipped once in a while 
so you had to try again? 
Why did those shavings and 
whittlings on the floor bother 
people? They really curled 
so beautifully! When it was 
raining and the street lamps 
were lighted, did you ever 
step in puddles to see the 
lights on the water broken and shaken off 
to the edge? (Wet feet could easily be dried 
and what did they matter anyway?) Um- 
brellas were a nuisance because the rain 
was fine on your face, especially when you 
stuck your tongue out to catch it. Do you 
remember how bothered you were in school 
because you could not discuss all these in- 
teresting thoughts and feelings of yours 
with your next door neighbor because you 
were on your honor not to whisper—what 
was honor anyway that it checked you so? 


“What Will People Think!” 


RADUALLY you had to heed constant 

warning on all sides—“What will 
people think!” “Nobody does that!” “Do 
be good!” What was a “good” child any- 
way? You were really trying, though many 
grownups did not seem to know it. Per- 
haps you opened the door one day to admit 
some callers, imitating to the best of your 
ability your mother’s gracious manner be- 
cause you wanted those women to feel at 
home in your house, and then as you were 
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leaving them to 
tell your mother 
they were there, 
you heard one of 
them sayin a loud 
whisper, ‘‘Not 
p-r-e-t-t-y but 
s-m-a-r-t!” You 
went away mut- 
tering to your- 
self, ‘““What’s the 
matter now?” 

So when you 
were three or 
four, eight or ten 
or older, although 
you did not know 
what you were 
doing, you began 
to check this 
interest, enthusi- 
asm, eagerness to 
do and be, this 


desire to run with 











The Child’s Bill of Rights 


HE ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in 
America: 

That has not been born under proper 
conditions 

That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings 

That ever suffers from undernourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and 
good health 

That has not the complete birthright of 
a sound mind in a sound body 

That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit 
within, which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


so strongly did 
you feel the urge 
to venture forth, 
experience all 
things, to get be- 
yond the hill 
which seemed to 
be encroaching 
upon the valley 
where your soul 
lived. “We sneer 
at childhood and 
make most of our 
jokes at its ex- 
pense: its will is 
obstinacy, its in- 
dignation is bad 
temper, its artis- 
try is idling, its 
poetry is silliness, 
its enthusiasm is 
noise, even its pas- 


sion is only puppy- 





the wind of living 
and be part of 





American Child Health Association 


love. We have an 
evil name for all 
its natural char- 


President 








the wonderful 

things going on about you. The interest 
died, the eagerness was lost, the thrills were 
pressed downward into an underground pas- 
sage and quite successfully forgotten. Or, 
perhaps this eagerness, checked, burst out 
from time to time in spite of you and you 
seemed “born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward ;” at least that’s what the grownups 
said about you. For a time, with other chil- 
dren, you could continue to express this 
“spirit within,” but you developed a way of 
meeting adults which you thought would 
please them, although you did not always 
succeed because you could not seem to be 
sure what really did please most of them. 
Then one day some little girl—(little girls 
seem to get those ideas earlier than boys )— 
said of some plan you were discussing with 
enthusiasm, “That ‘would look silly, we 
don’t want to be silly.” So you entered the 
period of life when you began to clip your 
own wings because the world in which you 
lived gave approval to the wingless. At times, 
while you were adolescent, you were greatly 
upset although you did not know the reason, 
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semen een 
acteristics; we 
praise it only when it apes our own. No 
wonder, then, that youth does not rise to 
its own defense, but agrees with its adver- 
sary quickly.” (From Creative Power by 
Hugh Mearns, p. 235.) Now I know some 
of you are saying to yourselves, “Certainly 
I never was so silly, I never had this 
winged feeling, did 1?” One who has a 
deep appreciation of children entitles a 
chapter in one of his recent books, “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings.” All children 
have this urge, this spirit within, but it is 
not the same in any two, even two in the 
same family. 

Why, then, do these children with such 
glorious wings learn to clip them, like the 
winged ants which, when they reach a cer- 
tain stage of development, eat off their 
own wings? Because they are afraid, filled 
with fear of ridicule, of being different from 
others, of being conspicuous, fear of any 
one of a hundred things which keep a per- 
son from being really himself, and make 
him keep others in the same condition. Chil- 
dren get this fear from adults with whom 
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they live, probably first and mostly from 
their mothers. The other day one mother 
asked, “What would you do with your 
small son if he had decked himself out in 
your various strings of beads and then 
wished to wear them when he went shop- 
ping with you? Of course, I couldn’t let 
him wear them because people would think 
I was crazy to let my child go out like 
that!” That’s the keynote of this feeling of 
fear on the child’s part, isn’t it? Parents, 
teachers, aunts and uncles, grandmothers 
and grandfathers are really thinking of 
themselves, are afraid of what “people will 
think” of them, and they communicate this 
feeling of fear to their children. 


Empty Claims of Superiority 

s soon as the child is born, the age-old 
Avcontict between youth and old age be- 
gins. Year after year, we adults feel the 
need to get some measure of se- 
curity for ourselves by asserting 
our superiority over the young, the 
small, the helpless. “Mother al- 
ways knows best,” “because I say 
so,” and countless other phrases 
which have been and are still used 
by parents and teachers as “last 
stand” assertions with which to 
conquer inquiry, initiative, question 
and experiment, all these bear 
ample evidence to our need of feel- 
ing that “we are right.” Are we 
so childish that we have developed 
no feeling of security for ourselves, 
that a small child may so shake 
our confidence in ourselves that 
we must resort to empty claims of 
superiority merely because we are older and 
bigger? Are we grownups prone to think 
we need not grow, need not change, need 
not adapt, to feel that we have attained 
authority because we have reached a cer- 
tain size and age which people call ma- 
ture? What is maturity anyway if it is 
not the ability to get the outside look on 
the inside man, “to release the best in others 
which releases the best in us.”” Someone said 
not long ago, that what we need today is 
less of this measuring of children by ma- 
turity indices, that is, by fixed standards of 
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achievement, and more of measuring adults 
by youth indices, the continuing ability to 
grow and learn. Much of our claim to ma- 
turity is based on a “might makes right” 
policy, and so we infantile adults make chil- 
dren clip their wings to be like us. 

We constantly give the child a feeling 
of being inferior. We think babies do not 
have much personality, that they do not 
need a certain variety of experience and 
materials to experiment with, that children 
do not hear what we say about them, and 
yet if they should presume on this and not 
heed a request we make of them we imme- 
diately say, “How disobedient!” We often 
give them little or nothing to do with, 
keep everything picked up and out of reach, 
then wonder why they develop the whin- 
ing request of “What can I do now, 
Mother?” or make patterns all over the 
bathroom window with tooth-paste? So 





Self-Expression in Play 


much of our time is spent trying to make 
children run in the mould which we have 
set up for them, rather than finding out 
how we can help them to develop their own 
pattern and character, which will be dif- 
ferent from ours. We hedge about, restrict, 
and superimpose our patterns, albeit with 
the most kindly spirit and the best inten- 
tions, until at about the time the child goes 
to school he either is becoming a stranger 
to us if he is independent at all, or else he 
has no ambitions or interests of his own 
and fears to leave our side. 
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“Holdbacks” Too Tight 


ECAUSE our adolescent children live in 
B. world so different from our adolescent 
world, we are in constant fear, and strive 
to hold them back from this challenging life 
in which they find themselves. In the old 
days when we used to drive horses, do you 
remember what happened if the load behind 
the horse was too great for him to hold 
back when he was coming down a hill? He 
either ran to get away or stumbled and fell 
and the load rolled over him. So with our 
adolescents when the strain on the “hold- 
backs” is too great. 


Many of you parents are thinking that 
you are not the only ones who take part in 
this wing clipping. You are asking: How is 
it that the schools do not encourage the 
expression of the “spirit within?” As Kip- 
ling says, “That’s another story.” For 
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many long days we could discuss such mat- 
ters as desks fixed to floor in rows, or 
nothing but books—curiously uninteresting, 
condescending books—to learn from, of 
pointless problems in arithmetic and many 
other subjects demanded of pupils, and 
everything really interesting and vital ont 
sidered as extra-curricular—but why go on? 
Even though you may think so, I am not 
in the least interested in trying to fix upon 
anyone the blame for this lack of encourage- 
ment to children to express 
within.” 


“the spirit 
To my mind there is no blame 
January, 1930 


nor fault to be attached to any group of 
adults beyond the fault of inability in them- 
selves to grow and to learn of and with 
children. Parents, teachers, adults in gen- 
eral “are people too,” and many would like 
to regain their wings if they could. There 
is only one justification for this discussion 
of the adult attitudes that cause children’s 
difficulties; namely, that through realiza- 
tion of these attitudes we may arrive at a 


desire to remedy matters and do something 
about it. 


Regain the Joy in Living ., 


HAT can we do about Jit? Firse;3 jas 

nearly as possible, abandon fear, re- 
gain the joy in living, the feeling of adven- 
ture and happiness which makes us feel 
some element of romance, evén in routine’ 
jobs. Let me illustrate. For some reason, 
perhaps early conditioning or per- 
haps something else, cooking has 
never seemed to me to be a particu- 
larly glamorous task. A friend of 
mine prepares the most delectable 
food, which satisfies one’s desire for 
beauty as well as nourishment. 
When I asked her one day how 
she achieved these results, she said, 
“Why, to me, every meal is an 
adventure.” If we adults are to 
grow our wings again so that chil- 
dren may keep theirs, we must go 
adventuring with children. 

Now, from the practical point 
of view (you see, I know some of 
you may be thinking that this is 
not entirely practical), what can 
we do? Children cannot have ideas, cannot 
have something to express, unless they have 
experience, something to do and the oppor- 
tunity to do it. So give your baby a few 
wooden beads, spools, spoons, blocks and 
things to handle and lick. Remember he 
learns through his tongue as well as his 
fingers. Let him throw some of these things 
over the edge of his play-pen, always remem- 
bering that as soon as possible he is to learn 
that helping to pick them up is a natural con- 
sequence of throwing them over. Later let 
him experiment and learn to dress himself— 
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when he wants to and not just to suit your 
convenience. Let him go to the store with you 
and help to carry things home. Think of all 
the things that he will see at the store and 
on the way if you give him time, things he 
can tell father about when he comes home 
at night. Then at night, father will be in- 
terested to hear the story of his adventures, 
for how else are children to learn to use 
their mother-tongue as a means of expres- 
sion! Let the children, before they go to 
school and after, have materials to experi- 
ment with, such as wood and carpenter’s 
tools, soap and clay, paints and crayons, 
and later electrical devices and various 
chemical materials. Help them to hear good 
music and make some of their own, to see 
beautiful pictures and make their own, to 
read good books and poems and make some 
of their own, to see interesting people 
within and without the family and to 
understand a little of what makes them 
interesting. You canrot decide in what way 
or through the medium of what material 
your children are going to express their 
“spirit within.” They will find that out if 
you but give them opportunity and encour- 
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agement to make something; not an imi- 
tation of another’s achievement, but some- 
thing which is their own. That children 
may keep the childlike spirit of adventure 
and the ability to pursue it which we are in 
the habit of considering a mark of genius, 
but which they all possess to a greater or 
less degree, these conditions are necessary: 
Environment which challenges each individual 
child according to his capacity. 
Freedom to accept the challenge and to achieve. 
Opportunity to experiment, make mistakes, and 
learn from these mistakes. 
Help in checking on results of achievements to 
develop wholesome self-criticism: 
Responsibility as individuals and as a group 
for these results, and the chance to apply this 
in another situation. 


Guidance from adults who understand them- 
selves and children. 


Need of Child Study 


oO understand themselves and children,” 

does not come by intuition or instinct. 
To understand children, we need to 
study them and to study and discuss 
the various scientific findings in regard 
to children, how they grow and learn and 
feel. To understand ourselves,—that’s a 
harder task, so long have we kept our heads 
in the sand like our brother the ostrich. But 
by realizing that we adults have a common 
need, that we can help each other meet this 
need, by using some of the time which we 
fritter away by “running after’ for study 
and group discussion of our questions and 
experiences, we may gain understanding. 


Questions for Discussion 

What parent-child relationships are necessary 
if children are to have the needed encouragement? 

How do father-mother relationships need to 
be considered in this connection? 

What sort of home and school relationships are 
necessary if children are to have these opportu- 
nities ? 

Do you find these needed relationships in your 


‘ families and communities? 


How can you learn to give your children this 
needed understanding and encouragement? 


Suggested Bibliography 
“Creative Power” by Hugh Mearns, 
“Adventuring With Children” by Caroline 
Pratt. 
“Creative Music in the Home” by Satis Cole- 
man. 
“The New Leaven” by Stanwood Cobb. 


Note: This is the last of a series of seven articles based on The Child’s Bill of Rights and 
contributed by the American Child Health Association. 
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A Home-Made Banking 
System 


Teaches Children the Value of Nickels and Dimes 


By J. O. 


ADDY, will you give me a quarter?” 

D “Why, I gave you one yesterday.” 

“Oh, that quarter is spent. If you 

haven’t got another one, maybe a dime 
would do.” 

Does that sort of conversation have a 
familiar sound? If you have a child over 
seven years of age, it probably does. 

The first few solicitations of the childish 
panhandlers are deliciously amusing. They 
pull daddy’s heartstrings and open his purse 
strings. But after a year or so of it, dad 
begins to wonder whether the artful “gold 
diggers” have any conception of the value 
of money, and he often wonders how he 
can teach them that quarters and dimes are 
not as free as air and water. 

Anyway, that was my experience. I have 
two daughters—ten and eight. About a 
year ago I came to the conclusion that they 
held the opinion that daddy possessed an 
inexhaustible supply of small change— 
which was far, far from fact. Their sole 
problem in the matter was getting this 
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change from dad. His problem of getting it 
somewhere else, first, did not exist for them. 

I started giving them a weekly allow- 
ance. However, it did not seem advisable to 
pay them the entire amount all at onetime be- 
cause they would be almost sure to lose part 
of it or spend it all the first day. If I kept it 
for them, it was not easy to keep track of the 
nickels and dimes doled out. So we soon 
drifted back to the same old routine. 

Then I conceived the idea of our present 
little banking system, which has worked 
wonders in teaching the girls the value of 
money and how to handle it wisely. 

I worked the plan out in detail and, to 
make it sound impressive, gave it the name, 
“The Parent’s Trust.” I even had our 
printer make up a small quantity of the 
two little booklets used. 

Now each child has her tiny check book 
“just like daddy’s.” It is, in fact, a minia- 
ture duplicate of an ordinary check book, 
but is slipped into a dainty blue cover, 
making it “just too cute!” 





Betty, Dad (Mr. J. O. Simon), and Mary Ellen looking over 
the bank balances 
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I am the children’s banker. I keep all 
money accruing to them through allow- 
ances and extra earnings. In a simple Book 
of Accounts they enter all amounts due 
them. For these “deposits,” corresponding 
entries are made in the check books—just 
as we all enter our bank deposits. 

Now—suppose Mary Ellen wants to go 
to a movie. Before we start out she writes 
a check! “Pay to the order of The Sun 
Theater—10 cents only.” She dates, num- 
bers and signs the check, subtracts the ten 
cents on the stub and carries over her new 
balance. Then she presents the check to 
me. I write “paid” across it and give her 
the dime. She puts the paid check in a little 
pocket inside the back cover of the Book 
of Accounts. 

After a period of two weeks we sit down 
and check up our accounts. I let the chil- 
dren do this work and merely go over the 
books to catch possible errors. 

They stack up their little checks neatly 
in numerical order and make memos from 
each one on a debit page of the Book of 
Accounts. The total is then subtracted from 
the total on the credit page and the balance 
obtained. The paid checks are then pinned 
together and put in a large envelope for a 
permanent file. 

The Book of Accounts shows, month by 
month, how much each child has spent and 
how it was spent; how much each earned 
and how it was earned. 

Incidentally, I make it a point never to 
pay them for doing their regular tasks, for 
“being good” or for anything they should 
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do ordinarily. We can have no suggestion 
of bribery. However, when they shear off 
the edges of the lawn, pull weeds in the 
garden or help rub down the car—these 
are extra jobs worth hard cash. These sums 
are added to their weekly allowances. Thus 
they are learning that money is the fruit 
of labor. 

Some of the results of the plan are: 

1. The children do not spend so freely 
as they did before we adopted the plan. 
They are proud of their bank balances and 
think twice before writing a check that will 
reduce this balance. 

2. They are learning the value of money, 
and are beginning to appreciate the bene- 
fits of saving and of taking care of money 
systematically. 

3. They negotiate keenly on the amount 
of pay for any extra work, before they 
begin it. And instead of working at these 
odd jobs in a desultory, irresponsible way, 
as they did formerly, they now take pride 
in doing a job well and earning their pay. 

4. It does not cost me as much as the 
old haphazard method of handing out 
change on demand. And the paying of the 
money to the children now gives me a vast 
amount of satisfaction. 

5. The responsibility of keeping their 
accounts correctly delights them and is 
already giving them visions of future de- 
velopments when they “get big.” 

“The Parent’s Trust” has solved a per- 
plexing problem for me. We expect to con- 
tinue it and eventually turn the little ac- 
counts into regular bank accounts. 
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Breaking all records for school savings, 4,222,035 school children deposited 
$24,672,496 in the last school year, rolling up net savings of $10,539,928 and bring- 
ing the total bank balances to more than $50,000,000, according to the annual report 
issued by the Savings Bank Division of the American Bankers’ Association. 
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Curing a Ten-Year-Old 
of ‘Tantrums 


By Roy E. 


GIRL of ten was asked to help to do the 
A dishes. “I don’t want to do the dishes, 
Mother. You know I don’t want to 
do them!” was the response. A moment of 
futile protest and then there appeared a 
mood of violent temper, “It isn’t fair! I’ve 
done more than the rest of the children! I 
don’t care! You give me all the hard work 
to do! I’m just not going to do dishes!” 
All the while her voice was rising and 
anger increasing. Mother searched her 
memory. Was there any injustice? Had she 
by oversight loaded this child with any 
undue tasks? Was there any ground for this 
burst of temper which was evidently offered 
to the world as “righteous indignation?” 
There surely was none. Firmly mother said, 
“Go to your room. Say nothing more and 
do not come out again until you are ready 
to be happy with the family.” With storm- 
ing and stamping of feet, the child went 
upstairs and slammed her door as she threw 
herself on her bed and cried. Nor was the 
crying quiet. It was tumultuous and un- 
controlled. It bordered on the hysterical. 
Anyone hearing it on the street might have 
supposed that some great physical injury 
had been done and that almost unbearable 
pain tortured its victim. 

What had gone before this tantrum? A 
period of several months in which the 
whole family had been under strain had 
preceded. Grandfather who lived in the 
home had been struck in the traffic and 
fatally injured, but had lived a few dis- 
tressful days. Business changes had made 
necessary moving to another city, involving 
high-pressure efforts to sell the home, pack 
and move before school began in September. 
Then there had been the fitting into an- 
other house, another community, 
schools and a new church school. 
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Grandmother was not well. She could do 
less and more had to be done for her. 
Mother and father had been busy with the 
daily necessities and more than usual the 
children had shifted for themselves. When 
the children acted tired and reluctant to 
respond to tasks, the parents easily under- 
stood, for they too were tired. Little bursts 
of temper had passed by, easily excused as 
part of the tension. 

Unnoticed by the parents, a series of 
little tantrums of this child had been suc- 
cessful. They had worked. They had gained 
for her release from work, little concessions 
as to going here or there, little things to 
eat, or luxuries. As the parents looked back 
and brushed their memories to recall, there 
appeared a really formidable list of suc- 
cessful cases of being tired or irritated or 
feeling persecuted. In each she had gained 
her point. The outburst mentioned before 
was just a full-grown demonstration of the 
fruit which had grown from parental inat- 
tention. Nor was this the only sample of 
that fruit. About once a week it appeared 
on the family menu in various forms. When 
she was disappointed in some hope or asked . 
to do that which clashed with the plans 
of the moment, it reappeared. It was there, 
clearly and unmistakably. By leaps and 
bounds the tantrums grew bigger. Failure 
to check them would spell a spoiled disposi- 
tion and even hysteria and nervous instabil- 
ity. A case of physical disease would have 
called a council of physicians. This called 
for a council of all parental wisdom avail- 
able, and the council met several times. 

The causes were analyzed and at the 
center of it all, it was clear that the tan- 
trums had worked and then worked again. 
If that process had built up the tendency 
to try it again, it seemed probable that the 
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reverse process would tend to decrease 
them. To reverse it, it would be necessary 
to see in the future that tantrums did not 
work, that they inevitably and without 
exception brought none of the satisfying 
results, but rather unpleasant and negative 
consequences. 

Moreover, could ways be found to make 
self-control and poise pleasurable and inter- 
esting and fruitful? Her comments gave a 
clue. When peeved she would say, “You 
forget all the work I do,” or “You don’t 
notice how hard I have to work.” Personal 
attention and recognition had been over- 
looked. ‘Tantrums had helped to get it. But 
it could be given better at other times and 
withheld during anger. So bluster resulted 
in no attention and work well done drew 
attention and approval. 

Then, too, it would be easier if the 
child’s cooperation could be gained. Would 
she strive for self-control? In her usual 
moods of happy activity she was glad to 
reason about the kind of folks she liked and 
admired. She wanted to be like some coop- 
erative, well-poised friends. She did not 
want to be like some who were moody and 
quick to pout. She wanted to be rid of these 
unhappy tantrums. 

So mother and father could start right 
away, appreciating the cooperation of happy 
times together. The next time a tantrum 
started, the family’s attention to it was 
made very brief. She was promptly sent to 
her room with no fuss as if it were impor- 
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tant to any other members of the family. 
Nothing was hushed or awesome about it. 
Mother soon sang about her work or talked 
over the phone or even went to a neighbor’s. 
Noise, sobs, wails, even slamming of the 
door did not attract any attention. When, 
an hour later, the child appeared with evi- 
dent expectancy, all was taken as a mat- 
ter of course, as unnoticed as if she had 
been there right along. But that evening 
when she did a little “good turn” very hap- 
pily, appreciation and approval were 
abundant. 

After an unusually long time in which 
no tantrum had broken the family peace, 
a happy moment was chosen to offer a little 
prize, a quarter for the first thirty days 
completed without a tantrum. It took some- 
time to get that quarter, but when it was 
achieved it was surrounded with apprecia- 
tion and she was told that the next time 
it would be thirty cents, and five cents 
more for each successful month. Before the 
end of the year for which the offer was 
made she received sixty-five cents for a 
month’s success and a bill extra to cele- 
brate the passing of the tantrums. 

That is the end of the story, and the 
undesirable trait has dropped far into the 
background. It was not her fault that she 
developed tantrums, but it is much to her 
credit that she has overcome them. School, 
home, and her own future home in adult 
years will be far happier without them. 

Our experience may help other parents. 





“What parents need,” writes William Lyon Phelps, “is vital, ardent, unaffected 








religion, expressed not in sanctimonious stock phrases, which disgust any healthy boy 
or girl, but in mental attitude and daily conduct. The first fruit of religion should 
show itself in consideration and respect for another's personality, even if that other 
should happen to be your own child.” . 


* * * + 


No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. He must add something 
to it; either he must make its people better or happier or he must make the face of 
the world more beautiful or fairer to look at—Edward Bok. 
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The Kodak Club of the Salina, Kansas, High School. As one of their 
projects, they made the Summer Round-Up pictures for the parent- 
teacher association 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
in High Schools 


By A. W. 


VERYONE who has had _ experience 
knows that there are difficulties in 


the organization and operation of 
high-school parent-teacher organizations. 
But the difficulties are difficulties of tech- 
nique. Nearly everyone agrees that the 
right kind of an organization in any high 
school will fill a very essential need. So the 
development of an organization that will 
work smoothly and harmoniously in_ its 
membership and that will show skill and 
tact in cooperation with high-school organ- 
ization and management, and will address 
itself to those matters that lie closely in the 
field of a high-school parent-teacher or- 
ganization, is the answer. 

If boys and girls ever need a united 
group of counsellors, guides, and real 
friends, they certainly need them between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen. Ability to 
guide wisely at this time is a real test 
of parenthood. The high-school parent- 
teacher association can be made a clearing 
house for ideas in developing the character 
growth of youth. There are many other 
fields of work for such an organization. 

Not only in moral guidance, but in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, the new 
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world with its complex relationships and 
its intricate division of labor demands that 
our young people be given accurate and 
vital information on which to base judg- 
ments when entering their life careers. The 
parents and teachers need to tackle this 
problem together. 

Again, the parents are too poorly ac- 
quainted with the aims of the high school, 
with the objectives that have been more 
or less accepted in secondary education, and 
with the many interesting activities of the 
modern high school. 

Again, there must be cooperation between 
the school and the home in daily study 
preparation. Five and _ one-half hours, 
which is close to the average number of 
hours of the high-school day, is not enough. 
There must be home study. After a good 
late afternoon period in recreation of vari- 
ous sorts and in athletics, the best prepara- 
tory and boarding schools see that the time 
from seven to nine p.m. is given over to 
careful study. 

This habit of home study is good prep- 
aration for college life. Many parents, 
when they realize fully the importance of 


(Continued on page 279) 
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By MINNIE LRADFORD 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Third Vice-President of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
gave a six-weeks’ parent-teacher course at the 
Territorial Normal School in Hawaii. 


AWAII, our sister of the Pacific, 

glorious in scenery, rich in enthu- 

siasm, friendly to all progress and 
all peoples, is keenly seeking for stimula- 
tion in educational matters. 

Realizing that their problems differ from 
ours, the people of Hawaii seek advice, new 
methods in education, and every educa- 
tional advantage that may promote their 
progress. Leaders among the people agree 
that the adult population there, as else- 
where, is eager to continue its education; 
and this is particularly true of parents. 
Many of them, unable to speak English, 
and having children who wish to speak 
nothing else, feel a great.need to under- 
stand American customs, schools, homes, 
and community life. The educational ad- 











Mrs. Hugh Bradford 


ministrators know the value of the associ- 
ation of parents and teachers, the impor- 
tance of close contact of home and school, 
and of assistance from every source in the 
education of the children. They wish to 
interest all parents in educational progress, 
and in particular those whose methods of 
child-training may modify ours or be modi- 
fied by ours. 

There are fifty-two parent-teacher asso- 


A Part of the Class at Territorial Normal School 
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At the Presidents’ Luncheon. Sitting (left to right), Mrs. Willis Pope, past president of the Hawaii 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, third vice-president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ciations on the Hawaiian Islands, most of 
them having been organized through the 
efforts and deep interest of Mrs. Willis J. 
Pope of Honolulu, past president of the 
Hawaiian Congress, and now director of 
extension work. Mrs. Pope’s enthusiasm is 
contagious. The normal-school teachers 
were impressed with her presentation of 
the great possibilities of Congress organiza- 
tion and agreed to open the summer 
courses at the Territorial Normal School 
to teachers and parents in their territory, 
for parent-teacher work. 

Having secured consent of the normal 
school administrations, Mrs. Pope applied 
for an instructor to give the course. The 
National Congress was delighted that a 
young unit in its group should prepare the 
ground so well for this type of work, and 
sent its nearest officer, Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, to conduct the course. 

The course was attended by thirty-five 
registered students. Each day additional 
visitors came to listen and to seek advice. 
The members were principals of schools, 
teachers in elementary and _ secondary 
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schools, and parents who had been leaders 
in parent-teacher associations. These leaders 
were residents of Honolulu, while a large 
proportion of the teachers and principals 
came from the other islands. Several races 
were represented in the class: Hawaiian, 
Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, Korean— 
and Americans of more than one genera- 
tion; all splendid types of the races they 
represented—all good American citizens 
eager to typify the best in education. 

A six-weeks’ course, one hour a day, was 
none too long to satisfy the ambition of 
the class members to know the work. The 
historical background, ideals and purposes, 
practical achievements, and future possibil- 
ities stimulated each one with a desire to 
return to his community and set up an 
ideal organization. Problems peculiar to the 
islands were discussed, and programs and 
devices for the efficient administration of 
associations were planned. Experiments are 
to be made this year in associations where 
members speak and understand only one of 
at least the three different languages used. 
One of the great handicaps to any educa- 
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tional community project in Hawaii is that 
it must be interpreted to two or three racial 
groups before they can understand and dis- 
cuss it. And yet this handicap seems to spur 
the leaders to greater zeal in reaching the 
people who are so eager to learn our ways. 
Many other classes in education in the 
normal school discussed parent-teacher ac- 
tivities, and keen interest was displayed in 
reporting the discussions to our own class. 
The past president, Mrs. Pope, helped 
greatly in making clear the problems of 
organization and program making. The 
class teachers and the members built pro- 
grams, selected projects, and tried to anti- 
cipate possible solutions to future difficul- 
ties. Mr. Benjamin Wist, President of the 
Territorial Normal School, was most co- 
operative, as were other members of the 
summer faculty. The normal school leaders 
expressed satisfaction that so many had 
been keenly interested and they hoped it 
might be possible to continue the work 
started along parent-teacher lines. 

The Pacific Ocean is no longer a barrier 


to progress, but an interval of space through 
which warm currents of mutual interest 
and friendship flow, binding continent and 
islands indissolubly together. There never 
existed a kindlier, happier group of people 
than live in Hawaii. In streets, in social 
gatherings, in schools and colleges, the vari- 
ous races meet in friendly effort to make 
life better and finer for one another. A de- 
sire for understanding among the races, an 
appreciation of the fine characteristics in 
each, and an eagerness to supply the needs 
of any one of the group are motives which 
weld the peoples into a harmonious social 
unit. 

The Hawaiian Congress of Parents and 
Teachers had its second annual convention 
in June. Mrs. Marshall Webb was elected 
president. Mrs. Webb has a deep interest in 
the success of the movement, a charming per- 
sonality, and many fine qualities for leader- 
ship. On the state board of the Hawaiian 
Congress are capable, earnest men and 
women, and Hawaii, our little sister, 
promises a future of understanding service. 
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Denver 
Colorado 


Mrs. M. E. Richards, Hostess 
City Chairman 





Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, 
Colorado State President 
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Dad Confesses 


By JoHN M. MartTIn 
Head Master, Rugby School for Boys, Dayton, Ohio 


s John Foster sat reading his paper in 
A* library, a hot, stifling wave of 
remorse swept over him and concen- 
trated uncomfortably in his throat. Stern 
and strong as he was, he could not resist 
it. Guiltily he arose and tiptoed up the 
stairs toward his son’s room. It seemed 
frightfully quiet now. He was alone in the 
house except for Bud who had gone to bed 
about an hour ago. 

Very softly he pushed open a bedroom 
door. The hall light fell directly across 
Bud’s face. He was sleeping soundly, one 
little hand crumpled under his cheek, the 
other still holding a rough crayon sketch 
showing two figures. Bud had drawn this 
sketch just before going to bed. One figure 
was that of a very large, giant kind of a 
man, while the other, by way of compari- 
son, was evidently intended to be a very, 
very little boy. He had labeled this sketch 
in his sprawling, first-grade scrawl, “Daddy 
and Me.” 

At first John Foster was sympathetically 
amused. But in a moment he caught the 
real significance of that drawing, and his 
eyes became blurred with tears. He knew 
that here was a real picture of the truth 
as a child’s mind records it. A terrible, 
sickening fear came over him. Suddenly he 
saw himself as he really was, in all his 
horrifying selfishness, and he felt sick at 
heart. 

He had been a giant, indeed, and a very 
cruel one. All the ghosts of his thoughtless, 
domineering autocracy paraded before him 
on that sketch. He had scolded Bud for 
merely dabbing his face with a towel be- 
fore coming to breakfast. Then, too, he had 
found fault almost constantly. Bud spilled 
things. Bud gulped down his food. Bud put 
his elbows on the table. And finally, as Bud 
started off to school on the dead run, he 
turned at the garden gate to wave his little 
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hand and call, “Good-bye, Daddy.” Then 
it was that he tripped over his scooter lying 
across the path, and fell sprawling into a 
bed of newly-planted zinnias, breaking off 
the choicest ones, of course. John Foster, 
the giant, had frowned and shouted after 
him, ‘Look where you’re going, stupid!” 

Only the blessing of school and the 
exigency of business interrupted this giant’s 
régime. It began all over again in the late 
afternoon. When the giant drove up the 
alley as he returned from work, he had re- 
primanded Bud for being down on his 
knees playing marbles. He had humiliated 
the little fellow before his boy friends by 
making him march straight into the house. 
Stockings were expensive, and, “if you had 
to buy them, you would be more careful!” 
So thought and spoke this giant, John 
Foster, although he knew that it was such 
stupid, silly logic. 

With these reflections John Foster felt 
deeply moved to prayer. He sank slowly 
to his knees beside the bed, but there were 
too many other confessions yet to make be- 
fore he could pray. 

He was thinking now about what hap- 
pened after supper. He had been reading 


. in the library. He remembered how Bud 


came in, softly, timidly, with a sort of 
hurt, hunted look in his eyes. When he, 
the giant, annoyed at the interruption, 
glanced up over his paper, Bud hesitated 
at the door. Then with his little heart as 
big as the dawn itself, Bud had brushed 
aside all the scoldings and threats, all the 
sharp and bitter words, all the frowns and 
black looks, and had yielded to a spon- 
taneous impulse to rush in and kiss the 
giant, “Good-night.” With every unkind 
thought and word and act forgiven, his 
little arms had tightened around the giant’s 
neck with that sincere love which God 
causes to bloom only in the hearts of little 
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children, and which even abuse and neglect 
cannot wither. And then Bud had gone, 
pattering up the stairs. 

It was shortly after this that John Foster 
had tip-toed to Bud’s bedside. He was kneel- 
ing there now, choking with emotion and 
overcome with shame. With the tears came 
words which many another giant Daddy 
ought to repeat as follows: 

“My boy, these are very poor rewards to 
you for being a boy. It isn’t that I do not 
love you; it is that I have been expecting so 
terribly much of you. I have been measuring 


you by the yardstick of my own years. You 
do not deserve such treatment, son. I pray 
God to strengthen me in my new resolve. 
Tomorrow I will be a real Daddy. I will 
chum with you, and will make full allow- 
ances. I will keep on saying over and over 
again, ‘He is nothing but a boy, my little 
boy.’ As I see you now, son, crumpled and 
weary in your cot, I see that you are still a 
very, very little boy. Only yesterday you 
were in your mother’s arms, your head on 
her shoulder. I have been playing the giant, 
indeed; I have asked too much, too much!” 














OUR FOLKS 


(Left to right): Mrs. F. M. Hosmer, Manager, Bureau of Program Service; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, International Federation of Home and School; Mr. J. W. Faust, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Recreation; Mrs. L. T. deValliére, Fourth Vice-President 
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Handling Dynamite 


By ELIzABETH HARRISON 


This is the second of the brief Mother-Talks arranged from Miss Harrison’s papers. 
Miss Harrison was a pioneer in the kindergarten movement in America. 


UMAN nature is an article in which 
H: the world deals. Every husband 
and wife, every father and mother of 
children, every trader, and every public 
instructor is daily handling this, the subtlest, 
most powerful, and in some respects the 


most dangerous bundle of force known on 
the planet, and taking the risk. 


HAT amazes one is the light hearted- 
Wi tess with which people conduct their 
experiments. Most men before meddling 
with dynamite would take care to learn 
something of its properties. They take hu- 
man nature much more easily. It is a whole 
magazine of explosives, yet they deal with 
it often upon the crudest off-hand observa- 
tions, without in many cases troubling to 
inquire whether there are any ascertainable 
laws governing the operations of its ma- 
terials. Yet it is upon a proper knowledge 
of them that the whole art of our happy 
and prosperous living depends. 





OW many young men choose a life 

mate because her eyebrows arch pret- 
tily or her complexion is fair? How many 
young girls fall in love with the best dancer 
in their set, or the wittiest member of their 
club, or oftener still, with the man who can 
say the prettiest things to them? Yet when 
we note the unthinking way in which 
parents, even well-meaning parents, treat 
their children, can we wonder that such. 
life-mistakes are made? It is true that every 
soul differs from every other soul. Never- 
theless there are certain lines of conduct 
that bring about understanding between 
people. Courtesy engenders respect. Sym- 
pathy awakens affection. Encouragement 
develops endeavor. Frankness of the right 
kind brings confidence in friendship. Pa- 
tience engenders control of temper. Love 
begets love, and strength puts cowardice to 
shame. Yet we go on stumbling and 
blundering. 


Introducing Walter Barrington Forbes, four and a half years old. He lives in a mining camp in 
Arizona where books are scarce. But see his library. Walter had heard of engine horses racing to 
fires but had never seen them. His mother sent to the CHILD WELFARE office for a picture book 
showing a horse-drawn engine. Walter is reading it. The other children in the camp also have 
enjoyed the book which will be passed on to the first-grade children in school. Walter has had 
his Round-Up examination, has corrected a slight defect, and is now 100 per cent physically 


perfect. We expect great things of Walter. 
January, 1930 
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THE GRIST MILL 


What Are Your Resolutions 
for 1930? 


oop resolutions month has come 

again with the beginning of a new 

year. Before making any new ones 
how would it do to look back and see if we 
kept the ones we made last year at this 
time? 

One promise that we made, I remem- 
ber, was that we would be better parents, 
even though this required more study, more 
thought, more self control, more giving up 
of personal indulgences and so-called plea- 
sures. Did we carry out our high resolve, 
or did we leave the children to the school, 
the street, the neighbors, and their own 
devices just as much as before we made the 
promise ? 

Did we attend the meetings of that study 
class we enthusiastically agreed to join, or 
did we find the bridge club more alluring 
and less of a mental strain? 

And then there was the parent-teacher 
association that we really meant to sup- 
port. Did we become participating members 
and carry our share of the duties for the 
sake of helping our children, and other 
people’s children, or did we shunt our tasks 
onto the teachers and “get by” with a 
minimum of work? 

We resolved, too, that we would be bet- 
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ter citizens, obey laws, vote at elections, 
keep our houses and grounds tidy and at- 
tractive, and, as far as possible, give our 
support to all worthy civic causes. Did we? 

If we have kept our 1929 resolutions we 
shall be better able to go on and say: “This 
year I am going to be a better parent and 
a better citizen than I was last year. I am 
going to study to increase my knowledge, 
my self control, my mental grasp, my earn- 
ing power, and my service to society.” 


Thrift 


HRIFT Week starts off—most appropri- 
ee aaa the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, January 17. 

Our national thrift chairman, through 
a program leaflet, suggests all sorts of 
ways of calling attention to thrift, in home 
and school. If desired, a whole series of 
meetings, with wide variety, can be de- 
voted to thrift as applied to the use of time, 
to health, Christmas buying, school sav- 
ings, leisure, and. nature study. There is a 
program for Benjamin Franklin’s birthday 
with suggestions for music, addresses, and 
a financial creed. 

Thrift is not synonymous with stinginess 
or with the habit of saving much and 
spending little. It involves the wise admin- 
istration of funds, and of resources of all 
kinds. The budgeting of money is a worthy 
procedure. The budgeting of time is quite 
as important. The overcrowded, unbudgeted 
day is one of the biggest obstacles to an 
efficient life. It means that many tasks are 
undertaken, but that insufficient time is 
allowed to perform them well. It means 
hurrying over important matters and daw- 
dling over insignificant ones. It means 
attempting more than we can accomplish 
successfully, or frittering away time on 
unessentials. The unbudgeted day presents 
one of the most insidious moral dangers of 
our time. Some of our good resolutions for 
the new year may well be: “I will not 
waste time, physical strength, money or 
brain power. I will carefully budget my 
days. I will teach thrift, in its widest sense, 
to the children in my home, or in my 
school.” 
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V 
Emotional Problems 
With 
Our Children 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, PH.D. 


Head, Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


0 cultivate good emotional control 
in our children we must work upon 
ourselves. We must first acquire self- 
control, so as not to let ourselves give vent 
to rage, fears and anxieties, nor to whine 
and scold and sulk; but to endure annoy- 
ances and physical pain calmly, to overcome 
our fears and anxieties and to develop 
poise in our movements and our speech, 
keeping our voices soft and low. 


Anger 
NGER is a wholesome trait when prop- 
Ary directed. Great human energies 
are released by it. Except for anger there 
hardly could be social progress. A person 
with too little power to grow angry lacks 
self-respect, is spineless and unattractive. 
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No parent would want to have a child who 
could feel no indignation at injustice to 
himself or to others. Nevertheless, the 
average child or adult often impairs his 
own health, happiness and efficiency, and 
the health, happiness and efficiency of others 
through badly educated anger. We can 
strike a harder blow when in a rage, but we 
can’t strike so skillfully, and our power to 
reason is at about zero; our digestion also 
is impaired. Although we do not wish. to 
prevent anger in the child we do wish to 
guide it into useful channels. 

If from very early age our children 
could mingle constantly with other children, 
about equally matching them in age, phys- 
ical prowess and mental agility, and if we 
parents did not pamper or annoy them too 
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much, they would have well educated 
anger. They would naturally learn to de- 
fend themselves and to see that weaker chil- 
dren were not to be imposed upon. Even 
the spoiled tempers they had acquired from 
bad training in earlier infancy might be 
corrected. 


Forestalling Temper Tantrums 


UR problem is to provide adequate so- 
Ox opportunities for the child as early 
as possible and so to guide him in infancy 
that he will not have temper tantrums. Here 
are a few suggestions. Begin early. Don’t 
take the infant up when he cries. Don’t ever 
let him get what he wants by crying for it. 
Any parent knows how tremendously diffi- 
cult this rule is to follow, how likely it is to 
be violated. Never let the infant hear the 
word “No” until he begins to move about. 
Then use “No” in reference to a very few 
situations. Give it an unquestioned mean- 
ing. Make it certain, final; not to be re- 
versed by any amount of anger in the child. 

Once the baby has seized something, do 
not snatch it from his grasp; persuade him 
to give it up, offering a substitute when 
necessary, warmly approving his compliance. 

Interfere with the young child as little as 
possible. Don’t issue commands to a child 
under three or four years old. Persuade him, 
exercising ample skill and patience to suc- 
ceed. Punish only to prevent. Punish rarely ; 
seldom make a command. Don’t render the 
child more stubborn in your effort to cure 
him of stubbornness, to break his will. 


Stubbornness 


. is a kind of stubbornness which 
tends to develop and increase beyond 
babyhood. Our impulse is to remind the sulk- 
ing child of his emotional state, to annoy 
him, making him less ready to communi- 
cate and cooperate. We ought, instead, to 
try to make him think we don’t know he is 
sulking, to act as if nothing were wrong, 
and to engage in family conversation or 
activity which will so appeal to him that he 
will join in before he knows he is doing 
so. The best way to shift any person from 
an undesirable emotional state is to divert 
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his attention away from himself and from 
any factor that has caused it, be it anger, 
fear, anxiety, stubbornness, grief, down- 
heartedness, or any other unhappy or inhib- 
iting emotion. 


Assisting in Self-Control 


Ta are times when the very young 
child, an older one, or an adult is very 
likely to lack emotional self-control. If we 
are discerning, we sense those times and 
employ skill to so control the environment 
as to avoid their onset. The toddler of 
three, the child of eight or twelve has had 
an exciting day, one full of trials and an- 
noyances; or he is frail, just recovering 
from an illness. Then be very vigilant, 
exercising all your skill and wisdom to pre- 
vent emotional emergencies, neglecting all 
things else, if necessary, to read a story, 
take a walk or play a quiet game—to do 
anything to engender happier feelings. 
Don’t be in haste. You can’t hurry a 
child to choose. You can’t control his 
wishes and cooperation by a lever or a but- 
ton. It takes time for emotional adjust- 
ment. Don’t make unexpected demands. If 
he is beyond the age of three or four, don’t 
administer punishment on the first offense, 
or resort to ex post facto punishment. Let 
the child budget his time so that his play 
plans will never be infringed upon except 
in extreme emergencies. Define each child’s 
duties ; make them certain, no more, no less, 
avoiding arguments. Let there be no doubts 
about each child’s possessions; see that his 
ownership is respected and protected. Let 
children settle their own quarrels within the 
home and outside the home as far as pos- 
sible, each learning to defend himself. 
There is no more useless or destructive 
anger than the anger of a child who has 
not courage to fight fairly ; no more pathetic 
figure than the child raging like a maniac 
while his playmates ridicule his cowardice. 
It does no good for parents to lecture, 
shame, or ridicule a child who is enraged; 
and the usual punishment is ineffectual. 
Merely ignore the child, letting everybody 
act like a post, interfering only when the 
offender injures property or persons. Usu- 
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ally it is much easier for the rest of the 
family to leave the older child than to make 
him leave them. The best help for a raging 
child is a parent’s self-control and poise. 


Fear 

EAR also has its value to the race and 
a the individual. It has helped man- 
kind to avoid dangers. But with the advance 
of civilization this emotion decreases in 
value. It brings to the average person only 
endless discomfort and countless inhibitions. 
Any of us could be happier, more efficient 
and more likeable but for the needless fears 
which have haunted us. True, it has been 
said that proper education does not attempt 
to avoid fears but to teach hundreds. of 
things to be afraid of, and perhaps we 
adults avoid exposure to contagion and in- 
fectious diseases, submit to vaccines and ob- 
serve traffic signals because of fears. But 
such fears are not at all comparable to the 
child’s fear of the dark, fear of thunder 
and lightning, fear of animals. Caution may 
be a better name. 


Safety Training 

NDEED, it is doubtful whether we should 
rcadies to teach safety through appeal 
to fear. A better way is to train children 
to avoid certain hazards like playing in the 
street, with the danger cause merely named 
as a matter of fact, with no effort at emo- 
tional appeal. Fear appeal, as a rule, tends 
only to disturb the child if it affects him at 
all, without becoming a deterrent. Even 
with adults, fear is not effectual although 
supplemented by the vigilance of the traffic 
officer. Tell the child of two or three he 
might be hit or killed if he runs into the 
street, and you will probably make the 
street a more attractive place for him to 
play. Even school-age children are not kept 
from the street by fear warnings. One day 
last winter a mother called me on the tele- 
phone. Said she: “We have warned our 
children, who are eight and ten, of the dan- 
gers of sledding in the street. This after- 
noon they and several other children be- 
tween seven and twelve tied their sleds to 
passing automobiles. A neighbor’s child 
among them was run down and killed. 
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Within an hour some of those same chil- 
dren were on their sleds again, gliding over 
the snow still blood-stained by their slain 
playmate. How can I teach my children to 
stay out of the street if such direful conse- 
quences do not make them afraid of the 
hazards there? Shall I take them to the 
funeral of that child?” 

“No,” was the answer to the last ques- 
tion. To the first, “Say nothing more about 
dangers. Merely tell your children calmly, 
clearly, but with no uncertainty, not to 
play in the street again. Announce the 
penalty, making it severe enough to deter 
them. Then always be on hand for the next 
several weeks to see that they receive the 
announced penalty at once, should they ven- 
ture violation of it. You choose the penalty. 
Even if it is severe it is to be preferred to 
a death penalty chosen by the children.” 
Most children slaughtered in the streets 
could have been saved, since nearly all who 
are slain by traffic are killed near their 
homes while at play. 

Begin with the baby. Unless you have a 
safe yard, as soon as he can walk let him 
step down off the curb, but be there to 
administer immediate pain (a good spank, 
say, on the bare anatomy). Let him get 
real pain every time he steps down until 
stepping down becomes so certainly asso- 
ciated with pain as to be avoided habitually. 
You may call this fear appeal. To be sure 
some fear obtains, but if the pain occurs as 
mechanically as if the child had stepped 
upon an electric button it is not similar to 
the fear of a snake or of being laughed at. 


Overcoming Specific Fears 

PECIFIC fears are not inherited ; they are 
ie From accident or casual sug- 
gestions, or from the deliberate purpose of 
an older child or adult, fear of the dark, 
fear of lightning and thunder, fear of bugs 
and worms and of other things arise. Shield 
the little child from shocks and from the 
gruesome in conversation or in story. When 
he shows evidences of fears, help him over- 
come them by leading him gradually to 
become adjusted to the things that caused 
his fears. A child, regardless of his age, who 
is afraid in a dark place may get relief by 
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our playing games with him in the dark, 
letting him use a flashlight or turn off and 
on the electric light at his pleasure. If a 
child of four or twelve requests a light in 
his sleeping room, provide one in the hall, 
gradually reducing its intensity from day to 
day or week to week. 

Don’t expose the child to more fears in 
an effort to develop courage, else you will 
make him more fearful. Don’t make fun 
of him. Neither is it wise to pay too much 
attention to his fears. Take courage for 
granted. Proceed in like fashion with older 
children and adults. 

Prevent personality fears by not making 
little children shy through compelling them 
to shake hands and perform other grown- 
up conventions. Shield them from guests 
who attempt to force such performances 
upon little children. Set models of good 
manners before the child and make it easy 
for him to imitate. Don’t ever smile at a 
child’s questions or remarks, no matter how 
amusing they at first may seem. Answer all 
his questions kindly, never censuring him 
for asking such a “foolish” question. Never 
be so mean to the child of any age as to 
say, “You should have known that long 
ago.” Make the child feel free to join in 
conversation, contributing his own judg- 
ments and interpretations and never hesi- 
tating to betray his ignorance. How much 
happier and wiser, how much more com- 
panionable you and I could be if we always 
had the courage to ask questions which we 


/ wish to ask! Our dread of ridicule, even of 


imagined ridicule, tends to keep us fear 


fully benighted. 


Jealousy 


EALOUSY is the unpleasant feeling we 

have toward a person who wins, or seems 
to win, the approval which we hoped to get 
ourselves or felt that we deserved. Every- 
body experiences it at times—mothers at a 
meeting of the P.T.A., missionaries at a 
conference, teachers in a Sunday school, 
scholars at a science meeting, delegates at a 
hobo convention, children by the fireside or 
the ice-box. The jealous feeling implies that 
in proportion as the other person has re- 
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ceived approval we have been robbed of it. 
His gain is our loss. This ugly feeling to- 
ward him exists whether he purposely 
caused us to seem to be considered inferior 
to him, or did so unawares. The baby is 
not conscious that he caused his older 
brother or sister to feel jealous of him. 
Even if he were, he could not keep his 
mother from devoting so much time to him, 
nor could he reduce the adoration of the 
adult relatives and friends. The girl of 
eight, who is more attractive than her sis- 
ter of ten, or has overtaken the older child 
in school achievement, can hardly be ex- 
pected to make herself less attractive or 
more stupid. 

In the first place, we parents ought to 
think of jealousy as a source of much unhap- 
piness in children, and of many problems 
of behavior. Where there are several chil- 
dren in the family it is wise to suspect 
jealousy as a cause of almost any kind of 
uncooperative conduct, though it is about 
the last thing most parents look for. Never- 
theless, jealousy seems to have value in that 
it often stimulates to greater effort. To 
some degree it is the driving force back of 
all competition. But jealousy, like anger, 
may stir up no end of trouble in the child 
or the adult. 


Ways of Reducing Jealousy 


N order to prevent some of the tragedies 
Lo children incident to jealousies, warn 
the child who is going to be dethroned in 
due time, and make the unborn baby a guest 
expected by all the family. When he arrives, 
do all you can to devote to the older child 
adequate attention, and to train your 
friends to do so, too. Induce the older child 
to do kind things for the baby, and to buy 
him a toy occasionally when-each is old 
enough. Follow all such conduct with lib- 
eral praise. As the baby learns to move 
about, see that he does not injure or de- 
stroy the toys of the older child. Don't 
force the older child always to give up to 
the younger. Regardless of the age or num- 
ber of children in the family, respect and 
protect individual ownership, and make 
very clear to each child his rights and 
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duties. Avoid comparisons. Hold no child 
up as a model for another child. See that 
all the children have about equal oppor- 
tunities to win approval and to enjoy suc- 
cesses; therefore, that each one is directed 
to the kind of thing at which he can suc- 
ceed, regardless of their relative abilities. 
As soon as you discover one child getting 
more punishment than another, seek for 
ways to reduce his punishment. Don’t hold 
a court scene following a quarrel. Let the 
children settle their own controversies, or 
separate them for a definite time without 
attempt to fix the blame. Don’t punish one 
child upon the testimony of another child. 
Don’t send one child with an unpleasant 
message to another. When you command 
or request one child to do something, don’t, 
as a rule, let another volunteer to take his 
place. Praise each child liberally when he 
says or does something kind to another 
child, but guard yourself against censure or 
punishment for their meanness to each 
other. Avoid such expressions as “mamma’s 
baby” or “daddy’s baby.” 

The only child, also, may acquire severe 
jealousies in the home and among his play- 
mates. 


Cultivating Happiness 


ET us strive to cultivate a generally 
happy feeling in the child, to encourage 
habits of cheerfulness and readiness to 
smile. How wonderful if the average per- 


son, all through life, could maintain the 
beaming smiles of babyhood! All too soon 
the child grows serious, imitating us who 
let ourselves become mechanical; all too 
early the animation and carefree expressions 
of our infancy and early childhood disap- 
pear. For our children’s sake and ours, let 
us never cease to cultivate a sense of humor 
and the art of helping others to enjoy the 
funny things in life. May we help our chil- 
dren to keep alive their optimism, hope and 
buoyancy. 


Suggested Readings 


Blanton and Blanton, “Child Guidance,” Chap- 
ter 20. 

Blatz and Bott, “Parents and the Pre-School 
Child,” Chapters 8, 9, 10. 

Faegre and Anderson, “Child Care and Train- 
ing,’ Chapter 7. 

Thom, Douglas A., “Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child,” Chapters 9, 10, 11. 

Myers, Garry C., “The Learner and His Atti- 
tude,” Chapters 7, 15, 16. 


Questions for Discussion 

Has anger any value? Jealousy? Fear? 

How may we prevent temper tantrums? Stub- 
bornness? 

Shall we teach safety through fear appeal? 

When shall we begin safety training? How? 

By what principles shall we attempt to help chil- 
dren overcome specific fears? 

What evidence of jealousy have you observed 
in adults all about you? 

What kind of behavior problems seem to have 
their source in jealousy? 

By what principles may we hope to reduce jeal- 
ousy or prevent its increase? 


(Dr. Myers will answer questions addressed to 
him in care of CHILD WELFARE.) 


This is the fifth in a series of six articles by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head of the 
Division of Parental Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University. The articles 
appear monthly for study groups as well as for individual readers. They consider the pre-school 
child and the child of elementary school age, and their relationship within the family group and 
outside the family. Dr. Myers will follow this series with three articles on the adolescent child. 
The February article, the last in this series, will be entitled Moral Problems in the Family. 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E, CruM 
Associate Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


THE DRIFTING HOME 
By Ernest R. Groves 


For Pre-School, Grade, and High-School Study Groups 


Lesson V 
Grinding Down the Middle Class 


“A society that permits the decease of the mid- 
dle class runs great risk of social explosions. As 
the buffer class melts away, the extremes of 
wealth and poverty come closer together, but 
without mutual understanding or sympathy. The 
middle class has always been the group of social 
mediation.” —E. R. Groves. 


Questions 


1. What factors in America’s birth rate 
give cause for alarm? Page 94. What, 
according to the author, is affecting the 
birth rate among the wealthy class? Among 
the middle class? Page 95. 

2. “No middle-class family can hope to 
have many children without sacrificing 
actual necessities.’ What are some of the 
necessities which the middle class family 
must sacrifice? Pages 95-99. What is the 
difference between a necessity and a lux- 
ury? When does a necessity pass into a 
luxury? 

3. Should expert medical care, periodic 
physical examination, preventive medicine, 
and education be considered luxuries for 
the middle class? Pages 98-102. 

4. How is Cornell University bringing 
aid to the middle-class parent? Page 99. 

5. Why is the cost of education increas- 
ing? Page 102. “What is needed is a direct 
interchange of ideas between home and col- 
lege.” What should be the result of such 
an exchange of ideas? Pages 102-104. 

6. Does the middle-class college instruc- 
tor understand the middle-class parents’ 
problems? Page 104. 

7. What is the adventure of providing 
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institutions for higher education for middle- 
class students? Pages 104-105. 

8. What is the author’s belief in regard 
to students attempting to support them- 
selves while in school? What does he think 
of students partly supporting themselves? 
Page 105. From your own experience, do 
you agree with the author? Is it wise for a 
student to go to school on borrowed money? 
Page 106. Give instances which prove that 
“one of the profoundest cravings of human 
nature is for security.” Page 106. 

9. How does the middle-class family pro- 
tect itself against future needs? Pages 106- 
107. 

10. Define the companionate. Why is it 
becoming for many a substitute for a real 
family? Page 108. 

11. How does taxation affect the birth 
rate? Pages 108-109. How do income tax 
laws recognize the social burden of parents 
with young children? Page 109. Discuss 
family subsidies or allowances. Page 109. 

12. What are the dangers to society of 
the decrease of the middle class? Pages 109- 
110. Do you feel that the author is hope- 
ful in regard to the future status of the 
middle class? What is your own feeling? 
What do you consider to be a solution to 
the problem involved in “grinding down 
the middle class.” 

Text—The Drifting Home, by E. R. 
Groves, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. Price $2.00. 

Reap Atso—The Social Problems of 
the Family, by E. R. Groves, Chapter V, 
Economic Conditions Affecting Family Life ; 
Chapter VI, The Arrested Family. 
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About Publications 


against it when I 

was asked by our 
county superintendent 
to give a talk on parent- 
teacher work at the 
Teachers Institute in 
our county. It was too 
good an opportunity to 
refuse, but I didn’t 
know how to organize a talk for those 
teachers. It suddenly occurred to me that I 
might find just what I needed to start me 
off in some of our Congress publications. 
So I began reading. Before the evening was 
over I had found so many good ideas for 
my speech that it was difficult to make a 
choice. 

“Parents and Teachers was the subject 
I chose. When I told the teachers that what 
I had to say was based on the words of 
Payson Smith, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, in the foreword of 
the official textbook of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, it was inter- 
esting to see the way they sat up and took 
notice. Teachers evidently like to hear what 
their own educational leaders have to say 
about parent-teacher associations. Of course 
I added interesting illustrations from my 
own experience. 

“I took the textbook Parents and 
Teachers with me, also the Handbook, the 
Congress leaflets, the CHILD WELFARE 
magazine, and a copy of the Proceedings. 
You should have seen the way those teachers 
devoured all the literature 1 had with me 
for distribution. They wanted to know how 
they could get the other publications, and 
I imagine both the state office and the 
National Office heard from a goodly num- 
ber of the teachers in that county from the 
way they wrote down the addresses. Or- 
ders for the Congress Library were placed 
for the office of the county superintendent, 
one public library, and the teachers college, 
which is located in our county. 
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| a was up 


By Frances §. Hays 
Extension Secretary 


HEARD AT A 
RECENT STATE 
CONVENTION 


“Being forced to 
study our publications 
in order to make that 
speech has opened up 
the whole big field of 
parent-teacher work to 
me. I am shocked to 
think how little I knew 
about this great move- 
ment before I truly be- 
gan to study it. Each of the first four chap- 
ters of Parents and Teachers makes the 
foundation for a wonderful talk at an asso- 
ciation meeting. Then I got so interested in 
the other chapters that I outlined a series of 
ten-minute talks to be given at our local as- 
sociation throughout the year on the parent- 
teacher movement. The superintendent of 
our schools is going to take the subject 
What Educators Think of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, based on Chapter 14 and the 
last page of the leaflet General Informa- 
tion. | was so fascinated with the chapter 
on Parent-Teacher Leadership in the text- 
book that I took that subject myself. 

“After several of our members had read 
the Handbook, we decided to have a School 
of Instruction. The members who were 
assigned the different subjects outlined in 
the leaflet on Schools of Instruction worked 
most enthusiastically in preparation for 
their part of the program. Forty-seven 
attended throughout the day. Several of 
our men members left business and came 
up to the school building to participate in 
the program and to enjoy a part of the day 
with us. The best of it was that those who 
attended said they liked the sample so well 
that they wondered if we couldn’t have a 
regular study course throughout the winter. 
We are fortunate in having a principal who 
took the course at Columbia University last 
summer and she gladly accepted our invi- 
tation to act as instructor. We are to meet 
once a week for eight weeks. Several of 
the teachers are taking the course, and one- 
third of the registrants are men. Several 
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husbands and wives are taking the course 
together. We are going to find out if it 
can’t be made a regular extension course 
under the auspices of the state university 
for next year. 

“You would be delighted with our com- 
mittee work. Since we have studied about 
committees in the Handbook, we have had 
quite a remarkable development in our pro- 
gram of work. Several of the committees 
have followed out the complete plan sug- 
gested on page 19. ‘The Juvenile Protec- 
tion Committee, for example, visited our 
juvenile court and had a fine conference 
with the juvenile judge and the probation 
officer, both of whom suggested many ways 
in which we could be helpful. The proba- 
tion officer is acting as special advisor, and 
the committee sent to the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., and to the 
National Probation Association, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, for some 
pamphlets he suggested. These are being 
passed around among the members of the 
committee which is really becoming a study 
group on juvenile protection. The report 
of the chairman at the regular meeting of 
the association called attention to a table in 
the rear of the room filled with material 
which could be borrowed by the members. 
Some leaflets were distributed on the sub- 
ject Laws for the Protection of Children 
Which Every Parent Should Know. A 
mass meeting is being planned at the county 
seat under the auspices of our county coun- 
cil on the subject Building Citizenship. 
We expect to make a big affair of this 
meeting. Isn’t it wonderful what you can 
do when you once make a start! 

“Our Safety Committee is doing such 
interesting work, too. They obtained enough 
copies of the Home, School, and Community 
Surveys from the National Chairman of 
Safety to give to every member of our local 
association. We intend to do our part to 
safeguard the children in our community 
from unnecessary loss of life. Wouldn’t it 
be great if the members of every associa- 
tion in the country would study and use 
those surveys? The lives of thousands of 
little children could be saved and untold 
suffering prevented. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


“We have other committees doing just 
as interesting and important work. Ill 
tell you about them when there’s more 
time. 

“But really I must tell you about our 
parent-teacher headquarters, for it has had 
a big part to play in the development of 
our work within the past year. At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee, the chair- 
man of the Publications Committee read 
from the Handbook, pages 29 and 30, on 
this subject. The principal of our school 
offered to let us have a sunny little room 
which the janitor had been using for brooms 
and pails. It was a simple matter to find 
unused left-overs in our attics for furnish- 
ings. You should see what an attractive 
and interesting room we have for com- 
mittee meetings, study groups, and best of 
all, for an information center on parent- 
teacher work, and for child guidance books 
and pamphlets. The parents and teachers 
use the room far more than we expected 
in the beginning. Some of them come an 
hour before the meetings to read. Then we 
have developed quite a lending system. 
Really, it is just as necessary to create situa- 
tions which will help parents, as it is to 
create conditions favorable to right atti- 
tudes on the part of children, isn’t it? 

“Our Congress publications and _ the 
splendid books and pamphlets for parents 
are opening out to us a vast new field of 
information about how we may work to- 
gether in a nation-wide way to bring about 
effective cooperation in the interests of our 
beloved children. We are so grateful for 
it all.” 


One day a little child wandered away 
from her home in the village and was lost 
in a great wheatfield out in the open coun- 
try. 

The willagers searched diligently for 
many hours. One by one they returned at 
nightfall, having failed to find the child. 

Then one of the neighbors said,“We have 
failed because we have each gone out alone 
in search of the child. We must all join 
hands and form along chain. Then we must 
go through the wheatfield again and we 
shall find her.” 

They made a long chain, each villager 
holding firmly the hand of his neighbor. 
Then they went through the wheatfield again 
and they found the child that was lost. 
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Motion Pictures 


By EvizasetH K. Kerns 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





of twelve years of age and over. 


Classification 
A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 


R—RATING 


A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





Title 








Class Stars Producer Reels 
ALL TALKING 
B Barnum Was Right F-J Glenn Tryon Universal 7 
A Big Time F-J Lee Tracy-Mae Clark Fox 8 
A Drake Case, The A poy Brockwell Universal 8 
A Girl From Havana, The F Lola Lane—Paul Page Fox 6 
A Hallelujah A Nina M. Kinney-Daniel Haynes Metro-Gold.-Mayer . 
B_ In the Headlines A Grant Withers-Marion Nixon Warner Bros. 
A Kitty (War Time Drama) F John Stuart World Wide ; 
B_ Love, Live and Laugh F George Jessel Fox Film 8 
A Mighty, The F George Bancroft-Esther Ralston Para. Fam. Lasky 10 
A Oh Yeah F-J James Gleason-Robert Armstrong Pathé 7 
A Return of Sherlock 
Holmes, The F Clive Brook Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A *Sally F-J Marilyn Miller First National 12 
A Show of Shows, The F All star cast Warner Bros. 12 
A Small Talk F-J Our Gang Metro.-Gold.-Mayer 2 
A Unholy Night, The A Ernest Torrence Metro-Gold.-Mayer 10 
A Valiant, The A Paul Muni Fox Film 7 
A Very Idea, The F Frank Craven R. K. O. 7 
A Wise Girls F Elliott Nugent-Norma Lee Metro-Gold.-Mayer 11 
A Young Nowheres A Richard Barthelmess-Marian First National 
Nixon 
SILENT 
A Circus Kid, The F-J Frankie Darrow-Joe Brown Film Booking Office 7 
A Lawless Legion, The F Ken Maynard First National 6 
A Merchant of Venice, The F Werner Kraus Portale Pictures 7 
A Mother of Mine F French Film Universal Film Ex. 6 
A Three Passions A Alice Terry United Artists 8 


This list comprises pictures approved by Arkansas, Missouri and Pennsylvania. 


Chicago Investigates Performances of Children on Stage 
“The Committee on Children on the Stage has just completed a detailed survey for Miss 


Youmans, of the Juvenile Protective Association. This survey aided in locating children who have 
regularly appeared on the stage. Our information was obtained from the principal of the public 


or parochial school nearest the child’s home address. The principals greeted us most enthu- 


siastically and are pleased that action is being taken to prevent children appearing on the stage. 


There were five cases cited where too numerous absences kept children from promotion.” 


* * ” 


“The Committee is investigating the smaller theatres in regard to the so-called amateur con- 





tests, which are most harmful to children. If any of our members see a child performing on the 


stage, we ask your cooperation in reporting this offense . . 


. You are not required to leave your 


name; merely state at what theatre you saw the child performing.” From The Chicago Woman's 


Aid, November 14, 1929. 
January, 1930 
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Epirep By BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 


6400 Normal Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


NALYZE 
DAPT 
PPLY 


the contents of this department for your 
own community's needs. Otherwise this 
department labors in vain. 


Citizenship Program Adopted by 
Council, Atlanta, Georgia 


The five-point program in citizenship which is 
advocated by Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, national chair- 
man of the Committee on Citizenship, was 
adopted by the Atlanta, Georgia, Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, as follows: 

1. Voting Campaign—Every good citizen 
should consider it a sacred duty to vote. Ex-Vice- 
President Dawes says: “If the American Govern- 
ment is to be a success, the American people must 
vote.” Slogan: “Every P. T. A. member a voter.” 

2. Law Observance—Know your laws and be 
courageous enough to obey them. Study especially 
laws affecting and of interest to women and chil- 
dren, such as (a) child labor laws, (b) school 
attendance, (c) laws regulating women’s labor, 
(d) laws pertaining to real estate, health and 
sanitation. 

3. Americanization—Find aliens in your com- 
munity, aid them in problems of naturalization 
and help them to become intelligent citizens. 

4. Junior Citizenship— Children should be 
taught to obey laws. Teach them obedience at 
home. Sponsor junior citizenship organizations 
in the schools, always with the cooperation of the 
principals; student government; make-believe 


cities; joyer monitor system. Also cooperate with 
Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
other such organizations. At home teach (1) obe- 
dience, (2) respect for the rights of others, and 
(3) cooperation. 

5. Peace Program—Cooperate in the work for 
peace. Study international relations. 

Each association is urged to conduct a regis- 
tration drive and have at least one citizenship 
program during the year. Suggested topics are: 
(1) The home as training school for citizenship, 
(2) International relations and peace, and (3) 
Citizenship training in the schools, a program 
by the pupils or talk by a teacher or principal. 


Fort Worth, Texas, Council 


Attendance of approximately four hundred 
fifty delegates at the Second Annual Institute held 
by the Fort Worth, Texas, Council of Parents 
and Teachers has resulted in increased interest 
in the parent-teacher movement not only in Fort 
Worth, but in the surrounding rural districts as 
well. Information concerning study groups and 
other legitimate parent-teacher activities, and in- 
spiration to put organized plans into operation 
were given by some of Fort Worth’s foremost 
authorities in child welfare. 

A working program has been adopted, the 
study topic “Parental Education” chosen—since 
the home is the most fundamental institution 
among civilized peoples—and study groups are 
being formed in each association, pre-school, 
grade, high, and college. All groups are studying 
recognized authorities on parental education. 

A Fort Worth scrapbook is being made in 
which clippings concerning Forth Worth Council 
happenings will be assembled. The cover will 
carry out the Congress emblem and colors—an 
oak tree in gold on a cover of blue suede. 


Boil It Down 


Take out every useless letter, 


Boil it down; 


Fewer syllables the better, 


Boil it down; 


Make it plain, express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then my friend ere you address it, 


Boil it down. 
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—Joe Lincoln. 
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Arriving for the Day 


Nursery Spreads P.T.A. Infor- 
mation at the Niagara County 
Fair, New York 


Combining the practical aid rendered by a free 
nursery service at the annual county fair, with 
chats concerning parent-teacher activities while 
parents rest from sightseeing, is the very prac- 
tical method used by the Federated Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Lockport, New 
York, to show that parent-teacher association 
leaders work for child welfare—not just talk 
about it. 

For seven years this nursery tent has been a 
feature of the annual fair. Equipment, location, 
and hours when the nursery is open indicate that 
the needs of the children are considered. A large 
tent with a wooden floor, located away from the 
noise and traffic of the fairground buildings, cribs 
provided with ample covering, sand table, toys, 
small rockers, high chairs, baby buggies, and fa- 
cilities for older children as well as rockers for 
weary parents. The nursery is open from 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Throughout the fair grounds are signs 
with arrows pointing the way to the nursery tent. 

Lost children are taken to the tent to wait for 
frantic parents. Mothers who otherwise could not 
enjoy this outing leave their tiny tots secure, re- 


turn to rest and chat with the leaders in charge, 
imbibe some good parent-teacher information, 
and possibly take home from the registration 
desk leaflets and other Congress literature. 

Every year each one of the various groups in 
the Federated Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of Lockport, has assumed one day’s re- 
sponsibility in charge of this nursery and in- 
formation booth. At the close of each day the 
tired association leaders go home happy in 
knowing they have helped other weary mothers, 
have extended the influence of the parent-teacher 
movement and have demonstrated a practical ap- 
plication of the Congress aims. 


Program Planning Plus Publicity 
Provides 


Attractive Inducement to Attend 
Gwynns Falls Junior High P.T.A. 
Baltimore, Md. 


A sturdy card of attractive orange color offers 
Gwynns Falls Junior High School parents an in- 
vitation to join the parent-teacher association, an 
enrollment blank to be filled out and returned, 
and a program announcement for ready reference 
throughout the year. 

The information given includes the full name 
of the school and association; the location of the 
school and meeting place (including the town 
and state name); the object of the association; 
a statement that membership is open to all; the 
schedule of meetings, giving day, date and year; 
a short note about each topic; an invitation to 
come and present special problems; and an in- 
vitation to the public. 

The card used is 4 by 13 inches, the lower 334 
inches being detachable for use as an enrollment 
blank by both father and mother, and to be re- 
turned with dues. At the top of the card. is a 
brass eyelet and the suggestive reminder, “Please 
Hang Up For Future Reference.” On the reverse 
side are the names and addresses of officers and 
committee chairmen. For further information 
write Mrs. Charles Haslup, 32 S. Calverton Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The Children are Well Entertained in the Nursery Tent 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 
care of Child Welfare 


Question—Please give your 
opinion about private kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools. Our 
son is three and a half years old, 
an only child, with no playmates. 
We are considering sending him to 
a nursery school. 


Private kindergartens and nurs- 
ery schools are very good for 
young children, provided they are 
conducted by competent people 
who understand the child of that 
age. Your son of three and a half 
is not too young to be in a nursery 
school. Since he is much alone it 
would be wise to place him where 
he meets other children. This association and 
opportunity to work and play with children 
of his own age will develop him into a well- 
rounded social being. We rarely advise the 
kindergarten before the age of five years. I feel 
you will be quite safe in sending him to the nur- 
sery school. It would be a good plan for you to 
visit the school. See if there is a good, happy at- 
mosphere and the proper amount of freedom with 
wise direction and supervision. 


Question—Some of my neighbors ask my son 
to run errands for them and pay him. Should he 
accept the money? Will he expect me to pay him 
for duties in the home? 


There is no harm in accepting the money of- 
fered. Let him put it in a savings bank of his 
own. This is better than letting him spend it for 
trivial things. Here is a good opportunity to teach 
the value of money. When a fair sum has ac- 
cumulated let him use it to good purpose; pur- 
chase a book, a coveted sweater, ball or bat, or 
a gift. 

If the home training has been correct he will 
realize that the home gives him many good things 
and happy times. Therefore, as he receives, so 
will he be willing to give. Mother prepares his 
meals, makes him comfortable, tells him stories, 
sings songs. So he likes to do little tasks for her. 
The same is true in regard to father. A spirit of 
helping one another will bring happiness to every 
home. A small weekly allowance to the child will 
obviate a desire for pay in the home. Be careful 
that son is not imposed upon by neighbors so that 
he becomes too much of an errand boy. Lessons, 
playtime and rest should have due consideration. 


Question—K indly tell me where I can find ma- 
terial to aid a friend of mine, with four little chil- 
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dren, to tell the story of nature in 
the right way. The boy, just start- 
ing to school, is asking questions. 
The girls are older. She does not 
know how to answer. 


It is gratifying to know that you 
are directing your friend in the 
right way. So much depends upon 
getting this information early and 
correctly for our children. If you 
will write to the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and ask for 
their list of publications you will 
get some splendid helps. 

For your immediate help write 
this association for the following leaflets: “Child 
Questions and Their Answers,” “The Mother’s 
Reply.” “Sex in Life” (for adolescent boys and 
girls), “Your Daughter’s Mother,” each ten 
cents. The following books will be of great help: 
“The Way Life Begins,” by Dr. Bertha and 
Vernon Cady; “Parenthood and the Character 
Training of Children,” by Dr. T. W. Galloway; 
“Parents and Sex Education,’ by Benjamin 
Gruenburg. These books may be found in nearly 
all public libraries. 


Question—My two sons do not put their toys 
away properly. They shove things in on the floor 
of the closet and jam the door shut. 


The boys must be taught order. By persever- 
ance and never giving in, a habit of order can 
be built up. If the boys do not obey, take the 
time to have them pick up the tops and put them 
on the shelf. Do this repeatedly. It is time well 
spent. Remember the child learns by doing, by go- 
ing through the motions, and not by hearing his 
parents talk. 

Perhaps your boys have too many toys and get 
tired of them. Putting them away looks like a big 
task when they are tired of playing. It is better 
to let them have a few things at a time and put 
those away before getting out other toys. 

Train the child to respect property. If any ob- 
ject gives pleasure it deserves care and considera- 
tion. Say to him, “Your little train made you have 
a good time. Let us put it away and be kind to 
yy 

Sometimes it may be necessary for you to put 
all the toys out of sight and say, “When you are 
big enough to put them away you may have 
them for play. I’m sorry.” 
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WHEN 
SNOW TIME IS 
SUMMER TIME 


To youngsters, restless little votaries of action . . . bubbling over with 
energy, the playground furnishes a life of adventure, ever new, ever 


changing. Fanciful explorations keep the little minds active and de- 
velop the mentality. 


Every day that is a play day is a glorious day for childhood. For the 
fortunate children having a well-equipped playground even the dreary 
days of winter become as happy as the frolicking days of summer. 
Plan an enlarged and improved playground . . . a playground that 
provides wholesome fun for every month in the year. 


In planning your playground you will find help and suggestion in the 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog. A copy of this Catalog sent 


free on request. 


)} Manufacturers Since 1873 






FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and 
Junior Line for the Home Playground. 
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Notes on Child Welfare Topics 


From the Children’s Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor in 
Washington sends out Weekly Notes on Child Welfare Topics. T hese notes 
are so full of interest and information that a group of selected items is given 
here. If you care to have the Weekly Notes, write to the Children’s Bureau 
and ask to be put on the mailing list. 


Philadelphia's Circulating Toy Library 


A circulating toy library has been established by the Playgrounds Association of 
Philadelphia. Children have been asked to bring voluntary gifts of toys to the office 
of the association, where they will be put up in packages containing sufficient play 
material for twenty-five children and sent to municipal centers, social settlements, day 
nurseries, and hospitals. Different types of packages are prepared, some with mechanical 
toys and others with games and dolls, lists of the packages available being sent to the 
centers so that they may choose the toys desired. Each package is to remain in one 
place for two weeks or so. 


Family Factors in Juvenile-Behavior Problems 


A study of family factors in child adjustment will form one of the first items in 
the program of the new Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. It will 
be undertaken by Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner of the Judge 
Baker Foundation of Boston, well known investigators in the field of juvenile-behavior 
problems. The study will extend over a period of years, and it will be able to draw 
upon the combined resources of a medical school, a law school, an institute of psy- 
chology, and various psychiatric and social facilities in a manner not before possible. 


School Cleanliness Neglected by State Laws 


Apparently the most neglected field in legal regulations for the protection of 
public health has been the problem of cleanliness in schools. Only ten States have any 
regulations applicable to the personal habits of children in school, according to the 
findings of a recent study of State laws relating to cleanliness. 


Junior Safety Patrols Save Children 


During 1927 traffic accidents in Baltimore caused 169 deaths; of these, 56 were 
of child pedestrians. In school neighborhoods, where junior safety councils or patrols 
were functioning, the number of accidents was very small in comparison with other 
sections. In the hope of reducing the hazards to school children, the Baltimore Safety 
Council has obtained the consent of the school authorities to organize a safety council 
or patrol in every school of the city. It also sponsors every May, two junior safety 
council conventions, one for white and one for colored children, the object of which 
is to stimulate interest in the public playgrounds and direct their use during the sum- 
mer vacation. They are attended by approximately 3,500 children. 
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Mental Hygiene in the Public Schools 


“Clearing classes” in the public school system, in which every child entering school 
for the first time shall be placed until expert teachers by means of physical and mental 
tests can determine the grade to which he should be assigned, have been suggested by 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. Dr. Wile points out that at pres- 


ent the mentally defective children in ungraded classes receive more attention than 
the normal children. 


A Nursery School in a Public-School System 


Chicago has been trying the experiment of adapting a nursery school to its public- 
school system. A few years ago the city boards of health and education, with the aid 
of the Chicago Women’s Club, the Institute for Juvenile Research, and the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, established a nursery school for children of pre- 


kindergarten age in the Franklin Public School. Its success has been encouraging for 
further development in this direction. 


Poverty Affects School Work—A German Opinion 


The poorer the family the poorer in general is the quality of the school work of 
the children. This is the conclusion reached by a German investigator as the result 
of a study of about 800 children 11 to 14 years of age coming from families of mod- 
erate or low income and attending public schools in two German cities. About half 
the children of unskilled workers in the lower school grades, and a still larger pro- 
portion in the higher grades, were found to be retarded. This condition was attrib- 
uted by the investigator to the prevalence of faulty hygiene, disease, and physical 
weakness among the poorer families, as well as to inherited lack of ability, which in 
the parents had kept them in the ranks of the less skilled workers. 


English Policemen Organize Boys? Clubs 


In an effort to keep boys out of harmful mischief, certain members of the local 
police forces of three English towns have voluntarily organized and financed boys’ 
clubs. So great has been the success of this plan that a marked decrease in juvenile 
delinquency has already been reported in these towns (Norwich, Ipswich, and Hyde). 


The Children’s T heater, Tulsa 


A children’s theater, maintained by the University of Tulsa, Okla., as the labora- 
tory of a university course for the training of leaders in children’s theater methods, 
has already presented over a score of plays. About 400 children, 5 to 15 years of age, 
are on the register and eager to take part. A tournament has been planned for the 
end of the present school year in which children’s theaters throughout the State, grade- 
and high-school dramatic societies, and other community organizations will be invited 
to participate. 


Baby Clinics by Radto 
One of the latest innovations in the use of the radio has been introduced by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Louisville, Ky. This organization is broadcasting little 


plays to tell the public in a dramatic way just what happens at a baby clinic. The 


characters that open one play are the doctor, the nurse, and three mothers with their 
babies. 
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By WINNIFRED KiNG RuGG 


Just Normal Children, by Florence Mateer. New York: Appleton Co. $2.50 
This Happened to Me, Stories of Real Girls, as told to Helen Ferris. New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Co. $2.50. 


How You Began, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $1.50. 


HE first recommendation for Dr. Florence 

Mateer’s “Just Normal Children” is that it 

is so clearly arranged. The author has used 
the simple method successfully employed from the 
day of Socrates to our own, that of question and 
answer. She begins by saying that a normal child 
is one, like the majority of people about him 
capable of growth, development and achievement, 
but not perfect. If a child is well and happy, eats, 
sleeps and grows as he should, plays, talks and gets 
into mischief as other children of his age do, and 
causes his parents no serious worries, his parents 
have no need of this book. If, however, in spite 
of his lovableness and ability, he fails in some 
one of those particulars, his parents may consult 
the book with the hope of finding help in correct- 
ing his defects. The author gives a simple prob- 
lem measure by which the parents can check up 
on the child’s need of corrective measures, then 
outlines the procedure that should be followed 
in case he habitually falls short in any particular. 

What is the procedure? At once get expert 
medical care for the child, follow the physician’s 
directions constantly and faithfully, and then, if 
the condition persists, consult the best available 
habit clinic, psychologist, or pre-school clinic, if 
it has medically and psychologically trained 
workers as well as dieticians and teachers. 

What can parents do for the child in case ex- 
pert help is not available? The answer is, make 
use of the best family physician and then work 
out, through reading, the logical things to try from 
the mental and behavior standpoints. It is for 
such parents that this book is meant. 

Is it wise to wait until the child can be “rea- 
soned with” before attempting correction? No, 
emphatically, no. A policy of waiting is the worst 
possible. If there is a definite physical or mental 
condition interfering with the child’s develop- 
ment, the longer it is allowed to go uncorrected 
the less hope there is of full recovery. 

This is the substance of Dr. Mateer’s general 
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advice, always with the proviso that the parent 
must make sure that the physician or psychologist 
that he consults is really reliable and fully trained. 
She illustrates her information by “histories,” 
telling the real problems of children that have 
been brought to her for help. The author is direc- 
tor of the Merryheart Schools at Columbus, Ohio. 
ss. "s 


Helen Ferris, who was for five years editor of 
“The American Girl,” the Girl Scout magazine, 
and has been active in girls’ clubs ever since her 
graduation from Vassar, has written down a 
number of stories, largely as girls told them to 
her. “This Happened to Me” is concerned with 
very real problems of girls of high-school age— 
small problems, perhaps, but important to those 
who are struggling with them, the problem of 
the girl who wants to be popular, of the girl 
who is shy, the one who feels slighted, the one 
who wants the limelight, the one who hates the 
house she lives in, the one whose brothers criticize 
the boys who come to see her, and many more. 

These stories have been written from letters 
that came to Miss Ferris, letters in which the 
girls told her about things that bothered them 
and the ways in which they worked out a solu- 
tion. This has been done, presumably, without 
violating confidence. The special quality of the 
book is its realness. One recognizes Miss Ferris’s 
hand in it, to be sure, but at the same time the 
avoidance of sentimentality, the honesty, and the 
school-girl point of view give an unmistakable 
air of authenticity. It is a book that will let 
Mother into the secret of the unspoken perplex- 
ities of her high-school daughter, and if left 
about where girls will have a chance to read it 
without being told to, it may, in many cases, 
help the girls themselves. 

eo @ 


Amabel Williams-Ellis has had the clever 
idea of telling the story of human embryology 
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alongside of the story of animal evolution. In 
a very simple, story-book fashion, adapted to 
the understanding of children from six to ten 
years of age, Mrs. Williams-Ellis traces the de- 
velopment of life on earth from protozoa to 
worm, from worm to fish, to reptile, bird and 
four-footed beasts, to lemurs and apes, and then 
to man. Hand in hand with this narrative goes 
the parallel story of the child’s pre-natal develop- 
ment from a tiny jelly-like creature to a hollow, 
wormlike tube, and thence through each of the 
stages prefigured in the stages of evolution. She 
tells about the hollow that grows into a stomach, 
about the stick of soft bone that forms all the 
way down the tube, the appearance of a tail, gills 
and fishlike heart, the putting forth of bits of 
skin that might be fins but make up their minds 
in time to be legs and arms. She says that for 
months we played at being extinct animals, and 
in the end became beautifully complicated human 
beings. In short, she outlines the whole fascinat- 
ing development of the miracle of human em- 
bryology, but entirely simplified, stripped almost 
completely of any sex element, and linked con- 
stantly with the story of the evolution of animal 
life through the ages. 

The tiny book has a preface by a famous scien- 
tist, J. B. S. Haldane, authority on biochemistry. 
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From “Short Poems for Short People,” by 
Alicia Aspinwall (Dutton). 


FOUNDED IN 1728 By Rs BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 























COD-LIVER OIL 
the PLEASANT Way 


Cod-liver oil need be no hard- 
ship to child or grownups. Milli- 
ons of people of all ages enjoy 
taking it the easy, tasty, emulsified 
way—Scott’s Emulsion. 

Cod-liver oil is the winter 
substitute for sunshine. 

Give it to your children the 
way they’ll like it. Easy to 
give—easily digested— 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Tastes Good— Does Good 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 29-82 

















Child Labor Day 
January 25, 26, 27 


Those wishing to present pro- 
grams are invited to write for in- 
formation to the National Child 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


The annual meeting of the 4 meri- 
can Social Hygiene Association will 
be held in New York at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday and Saturday, 
January 17 and 18, 1930. Address 
Headquarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, for final program. 








BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 
Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number for 
primary grades, illustrated, colored cover, 75c., postpaid 


BLOSSOMS ON THE STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 
Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15, postpaid 
BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
“Overcoming Cleft Palate Speech” 
“Help for You Who Stutter” 

Published by the 
HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of good mentality be- 
tween 3 and 12 years of age, who do not or 

whose speech is defective. All grade subjects. 


2809-15 S. Hoover Street LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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CHILD WELFARE 














DOES YOUR P.T. A. OR SCHOOL 
NEED MONEY? 


USE THE 
*“Womanless 
Wedding’’ 
(Copyrighted) 


_ Now specializ- 
ing in astern 
states. Any or- 
ganization may 
sponsor — 
’s_ Club, 
Ladies’ 
Aid, astern 
Star, Legi = . 
Auxiliar y 
Kiwanis. Oe 
3,000 produc- 
tions without a 
financial failure. 
Recently the 
local organiza- 
tion cleared fol- 
lowing amounts 
for their own 
part: 


Tottenville, N. Y.. .$438.55 





oes 
Kittanning, Pa.... 462.29 Brid eget: Se oe: . 487.42 


Greensburg, Pa.. 


Ashland, Ohio. .... 528.62 Mid 
Rutherford, N. oa . 549.71 
Norwich, Conn..... 518.25 


No memory ie No financial guarantee. Only 
TWO rehearsals. All character costumes furnished. 


For further information write Northern Office 


SYMPSON LEVIE PRODUCING CO. 
101 N. Bowen Street Jackson, Michigan 


leburg, N. 
(950 seithosies). 212.06 





Dept. W-11 


Mothers of 


School Children 
Ought to Know 


that heads can not only be kept healthy and 
attractive, but also immune from embar- 
rassing troubles with 


DERBAC 
A Unique Health Shampoo 


Pleasant, safe, suited to children, medically approved. 
To help develop proper hygiene habits, a new, amusing 
booklet on the care of the ir 

each child whose name is given us. 


A 20-shampoo cake, 25c. at your druggists’ or write 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC. 
334 E. 27th St., 











hair will be sent free to 


New York 











play. 








JUNGLEGYM—THE 
|} IDEAL PLAY APPARA- 
TUS FOR SCHOOLYARD 
OR HOME PLAYGROUND 


’ Children love to climb— 
qwnotzovu ior «= and will. 
Pat. Mar. 25, 1924 


means for the expression of 
Gives them fun and exercise the year 
‘round. Develops a social spirit in group 


Junglegym provides a safe 


is instinct. 


Send for Catalog and Junglegym Puzsle 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 
78 Duane Street, New York 














THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


Class standings as of November 30, 1929 


CLASS A CLASS B 
California Arkansas 
Illinois Iowa 
New York Minnesota 
Texas Kansas 
New Jersey Georgia 
Pennsylvania North Carolina 
Missouri Tennessee 
Michigan Indiana 

- Ohio Wisconsin 
Colorado North Dakota 
Washington 
Kentucky 
Nebraska 


CLASS C 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Florida 
Oregon 


District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 
South Dakota 
Rhode Island 
West Virginia 
Alabama 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Maryland 


CLASS D 


Arizona 

Idaho 

Vermont 
Montana 
Louisana 
Territory of Hawaii 
South Carolina 
Maine 
Wyoming 

New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
Utah 

Delaware 
Alaska 


NoTe.—The branches are divided into four classes according to membership as follows: 





Crass A—All having over 50,000 members 
Crass B—AIll having between 20,000 and 50,000 members. 
Crass C—AIl having between 7,500 and 20,000 members. 
Crass D—AII having less than 7,500 members. 


Above standings are based on subscription receipts from April 1, 1929, 
to November 30, 1929. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Will you study again the Directory? It is on page 280 of this maga- 
zine. You will find the names of the seven vice-presidents at the top of 
the page. Each one of the seven plays an important part in the organi- 
zation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The first vice-president acts as aide to the president; second, director 
of the Department of Organization and Research; third, director 
of the Department of Extension; fourth, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; fifth, director of the Department of Edu- 
cation; sixth, director of the Department of Home Service; 
seventh, director of the Department of Health. 


Each vice-president, except the first and second, assists and corre- 
lates the work of the national chairmen whose committees make up 
his or her department. 


All vice-presidents are members of the Executive Committee and 
of the Board of Managers of the Congress. They serve on many im- 
portant committees of the Congress, fill many speaking engagements 
for the president, represent the Congress at meetings of other national 
organizations, and write articles for educational publications on the 
parent-teacher subject. 























Vi 


Selected by a Parent-Teacher Association as the Study 
Book for the Year with this endorsement: 


“The authors make clear to us that by studying children’s natural 
tendencies and providing opportunities for them to act and to 
play in normal ways, we may save them and ourselves many un- 
happy moments; that by surrounding them with the right influ- 
ences we are, after all, doing the largest possible share in character 
education.” 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


BY 
C. E. and E. G. GERMANE 
$2.80 postpaid by writing our nearest office, Department W. 





SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Congress Comments 


By Fiorence V. WATKINS 
Executive Secretary 





And still the list of those entering the National 
Correspondence Course grows! Today, Novem- 
ber 8, there are 177 registrants from 31 states. 


The National President, Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, was in the National Office the first 
two weeks in November. 


Mrs. C. E. Kendel, of Lakewood, Ohio, has 
been appointed a field secretary for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Kendel 
has just completed a very successful term of serv- 
ice as president of the Ohio Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. She brings a wide experience in 
local, state, and national parent-teacher technique 
to her new position. We extend a cordial welcome 
to Mrs. Kendel. 


The New Hampshire Congress and the 
New Hampshire Division of the American 
Association of University Women put on a 
three-day institute in Child Study at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, July 10-12. 
While parents studied, a nursery school and 
organized play were provided for their chil- 
dren. Members of the university faculty and 
special speakers gave the lectures. The State 
Board of Health provided an exhibit of 
proper clothing, safe toys, and a model house 
and playground in miniature. 


Mrs. F. H. Devere and Mrs. Curtis Bynum 
have been added to the national committee on co- 
operating agencies. The other members of the 
committee are Mr. Newell W. Edson, Mr. J. W. 
Faust, and Mrs. E. C. Mason, Chairman. 


Those who were interested in Backyard 
Play Groups described in the November is- 
sue of CHILD WELFARE will want to read a 
fifty-five page pamphlet called “Backyard 
Play” published by the Chicago Daily News. 
This is a reprint of a series of articles for 
backyard groups sponsored by the Chicago 
Daily News in cooperation with the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


As President of the National Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers, Mrs. H. R. Butler 
has been informed by Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, that she has been desig- 
nated as a member of the White House» Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection and as- 
signed to the committee on the “Infant and Pre- 
School Child.” 


On October 31, Mrs. Butler visited the 
National Office. She was in Washington to 
address the Annual Convention of the Asso- 
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ciation for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. Mrs. Butler spoke on the work of the 
National Congress of. Colored Parents and 
Teachers. This organization now has fifteen 
state branches organized and working with 
approximately 1,000 local associations and 
2000 members. Last year the president of 
the West Virginia Colored Congress pre- 
pared a program manual for local associa- 
tions which has received much favorable 
comment. 


National Life Members will be interested to 
learn that a National Life Members Dinner will be 
one interesting feature of the National Conven- 
tion in Denver, next May. It is hoped that a large 
number of life members will attend this first 
function for their particular benefit. Later pub- 
licity will tell where the dinner is to be held and 
the price. 


Mrs. F. L. Jaccard, author of “A Little 
Child Shall Lead” has dedicated the last 
edition to Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Parent-Teacher Day at the Arkansas State 
Fair was a very definite project in extension 
work. Representatives from nine counties were 
present and two hundred and fifty people at- 
tended the noon luncheon. As a result of in- 
formation obtained and enthusiasm aroused, four 
Congress units have been organized. Good work, 
Arkansas! 


During September and October, ten schools 
of instruction were conducted in Colorado 
under the direction of the state parent- 
teacher association organizer assisted by 
members of the state board of managers. The 
county councils in organized counties also 
cooperated. 


In Pennsylvania the districts have conducted 
one or two-day conferences. The State President, 
Mrs. William Brice, Jr.; the President of the 
International Federation of Home and School, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve; the Associate Manager of the 
Rural Bureau, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan; and the Na- 
tional Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. Wat- 
kins, assisted the district chairmen. Where the 
district was not organized, a local association 
entertained the conference under the direction of 
the district director. 


Ali local associations as well as council 
members will be interested in the following 
notice in the The Springfield News-Sun in 
connection with crime news: 

“To all citizens: 

“The Springfield, Ohio, Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations takes this means of en- 
dorsing the announced attitude of the Spring- 
field, Ohio, newspapers on their refusal to 
‘play up’ crime news. 

“It also commends Walter B. Evans for 
his efforts to attract attention to the need for 
change in the method of handling crime news 
by newspapers and the results which have 
been so obtained. 

“The Springfield, Ohio, Council of Parent- 


(Continued on page 276) 
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keep your children strong and well 
in winter-time 


THE Eveready Sunshine (Carbon-arc) 
Lamp, burning either Eveready Sunshine 
or Eveready Super-Tan Carbons, supplies a 
pure carbon-arc health light that gives your 
children ALL the valuable rays of summer 
sunshine. Eveready Carbons can be secured 
for a low price through your drug store or 
lamp dealer’s. They are clean and easy to 
handle. These modern lamps are absolutely 
safe and silent. Doctors and hospitals have 
used carbon-arc sunshine lamps for years. 
An Eveready Sunshine Lamp is made to 
last. There is nothing to wear out—no ex- 
pensive replacements every few months. 


The Right Rays for Your Children! 


By using the two different grades of Ever- 
eady Carbons you can vary the type and 
amount of rays for your children as they 
grow stronger and browner. Eveready Sun- 
shine Carbons give a mild tonic sunshine. 
Eveready Super-Tan Carbons are richer in 
the valuable vitamin-forming ultra-violets. 
The carbon-arc lamp is the only type that 
allows you to vary the supply of rays with- 
out expensive changes and auxiliary 
apparatus. 
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WITH PURE EVEREADY 
CARBON-ARC SUNSHINE! 


Unusually Low Price 


The Eveready Sunshine Lamp and Carbons 
are made by one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of carbon-arc lamps in the 
world! Known all over the country for its 
“Eveready” products, thousands of doctors 
and hospitals trust National Carbon Com- 
pany implicitly for medicinal carbons. You 
can protect your children from winter’s 
dangers with pure carbon-arc sunshine! A 
small down payment will place the marvel- 
ous Eveready Table Model Sunshine Lamp 
in your home. Prices: $59.50 to $137.50. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of EC and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


EVEREADY 


Sunshine Lamp 
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(Continued from page 274) 


Teacher Associations looks upon the sensa- 
tional handling of crime news by most news- 
papers as a national disgrace and as having 
a direct influence on the increase of crime. 

“It also knows of its harmful influence on 
the minds of children and believes the home 
should be protected against this violation of 
its sanctity. 

“It calls upon all Publishers and Editors 
of newspapers everywhere to clean up their 
columns of this type of news and to refuse to 
‘play up’ or carry special articles on criminal 
acts or on the resulting trials. 

“Tt also calls upon all Courts of Justice to 
refuse to allow the creation of a spectacle 
in criminal cases and to allow no special ef- 
fort to acquaint the public with the details 
and technique of crime as they are neces- 
sarily developed during a trial. 

“It pledges its untiring efforts to every 
agency seeking to prevent the spread of 
criminal education and calls upon all citizens 
to lend their cordial support to this end.” 

(Signed) “The Springfield, Ohio, 


Council of Parent-Teacher Associations.” 


Self-Help Suits 
(Continued from page 237) 


short sleeves, and knee-length trousers. The 
closing of both trousers and blouse is so 
simple and convenient that the small boy 
may easily dress himself. The back of the 
trousers laps toward the front and an 
extension of the back facing forms a belt 
that fastens with a button. There are no 
troublesome loops and buckles to confuse 
this smali lad. The side buttons are placed 
forward in line with the placket opening. 
This has a three-fold purpose. It keeps the 
placket from gapping, supports the belt, and 
_ Is easy for the boy to reach. The simulated 
welt pockets form plackets for the front 
drop which buttons under the belt and is 
easily unfastened without releasing the belt. 
These trousers are not only practical but 
combine a well-tailored appearance with 
their self-help features. 

A request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will bring 
a free copy of Leaflet 52, “Suits for the 
Small Boy,” which illustrates and describes 
a number of self-help designs, and patterns 
for the one shown here have been repro- 
duced and placed on sale by one of the 
large commercial pattern companies. The 
Government has no facilities for making or 
distributing patterns. 
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A Teacher’s 
Resolutions for 1930 


am resolved to be human, first, last and 
all the time—and a pedagogue only at 
teachers’ conventions. 


am resolved to behave as well as I wish 
my children would—if possible. 


am resolved to make my appearance, my 
manner, my character count more with 
my children than books or buildings or 
tests or methods. 


am resolved to hold fast to a portion of 
the faith in my children that God has 
in them—who has already committed to 
their keeping the fate of the world. 


am resolved to hold fast to the faith in 
myself that God has in me—who has 
committed to me, in the children, the 
fate of the world. 


am resolved to make my class-room the 
greatest socializing, democratizing force 
in America, for on my clear thinking and 
right feeling depends that of my children 
and the nation. 


am resolved to know the art of teaching, 
the matter of teaching, the greatness of 
teaching, and to make my teaching the 
most magical human chance in all of the 
world’s work. 


Da.tuas Lore SHARP. 
January, 1930 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


The Summer 
Round-Up 





HESE stories, compiled by Ruth A. 
Bottomly, Assistant Director of the 
Summer Round-Up Campaign, illus- 


trate the great good which this project is 
accomplishing in saving health and happi- 


ness—even life. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A child was discovered with flat foot. She 
suffered a great deal from pain in leg. When 
the mother was told of the probable cause she 
took the child to a specialist and discovered that 
the trouble was in the muscles of the foot. The 
child is now much improved and the pain has 
ceased. She wears a pad in one shoe. 





ALABAMA 
A girl of seven years was discovered ill with 
pellagra. Through the assistance of the parent- 
teacher association, proper medical care, and food 
she is now cured. 


FLORIDA 


An interesting incident of the fall examination 
was the discovery and removal from the nasal 
cavity of a little four-year-old, of a foreign body 
that proved to be a screw an inch and a half 
long, that had fairly corroded into the child’s 
nose! The child had been complaining for several 
weeks, but the mother could not locate the trouble. 


Mid-Winter 


January, 1930 





NEW YORK 

A case of a boy, five years old, 11 pounds over- 
weight was discovered at the spring examina- 
tion. He acted sleepy and lazy most of the time. 
The mother did not realize the drawback of being 
overweight. Advice was given to the parent who 
followed it and at the fall examination the child 
was only one pound overweight. 





MICHIGAN 

When the house to house canvass was made 
to locate the children who were to enter school 
in the fall, a child was found who had a tumor 
between her eyes. Light treatments had been 
given but no progress was made. Through the 
efforts of the parent-teacher association the child 
was sent to a nearby city where an operation 
was performed, revealing the fact that a piece 
of lead from a pencil was imbedded and work- 
ing its way toward the brain. The child had 
fully recovered by the time of the fall examina- 
tion. 





TEXAS 

A boy was discovered at the spring examina- 
tion with a crippled foot. He had injured the foot 
but because it did not cause him any pain noth- 
ing had been done about it, the parents thinking 
time would take care of it. Treatments have been 
given and it is hoped that his foot will give him 
no further trouble. 


RHODE ISLAND 

A boy was discovered at the spring examina- 
tion with tubercular peritonitis. His parents had 
exhausted their funds during the winter in caring 
for the boy. Through the assistance of the parent- 
teacher association in securing the cooperation 
of various agencies in the city, the child was sent 
for eight weeks to a preventatorium. The school 
nutritionist assisted in preparing a food program 
for the home. At the fall examination the boy 
showed great improvement and was pronounced 
well enough to attend school. Close watch is be- 
ing kept of this case. 





MISSOURI 

At the spring examination one little fellow was 
found in very bad condition. When the fall ex- 
amination was held he had had his tonsils and 
adenoids removed and was gaining rapidly. An- 
other little boy had gained three and a half 
pounds, which was most encouraging because he 
had been on the verge of rickets at the spring 
examination, 
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How to Use This Issue 


A business experience has taught Mr. J. O. Simon that a surprisingly large number of people 
are not well informed in financial matters. For his own children he has worked out a Home- 
Made Banking System (page 243) which is practical and will help every father and mother. 
Mr. Simon’s address is 305 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri. He will be glad to 
answer questions about the system he finds successful in his family. 


In addition to the articles in the December issue recommended for those planning programs 
on Character Education, be sure to use a wonderfully sound and interesting article by Dr. Ruth 
Andrus on the Seventh Right of the child (page 238). It is the climax of a series of fine articles 
suggested by the list of “rights” enumerated by President Hoover. Note the questions for dis- 
cussion at the end. 


What is better for character education than the cultivation in children of a love for what is 
really beautiful? But the seed must be sown in early years. Don’t wait for the high-school stage 
to teach art. Mr. J. Winthrop Andrews, a national chairman, and a professional in his field of 
art education, gives definite suggestions about toys, books, pictures and music, in How Can Art 
be Taught in the Home? (page 230). 


A temper tantrum is not a pretty thing. It leads to other temper tantrums. It may continue 
through life. If the habit is just starting and you want to know what to do, read Curing a Ten- 
Year-Old of Tantrums, by Roy E. Whitney (page 245). 


Parent-teacher associations are already planning to celebrate Founders Day in February. 
This observance is now very general throughout the country. Echoes from Founders Day—1929 
(page 234) will give suggestions for this year. At the bottom of page 236 are the reasons for 
observing the day. 


As usual, study classes will look for Our Children and Their Parents, by Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers (page 255), and The Drifting Home, by Ernest R. Groves, with questions by Grace E. 
Crum (page 260). 


Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, in The Child’s Attitudes Toward Reading (page 228), comments on 
the large number of failures in school which are due to poor reading—even among children of 
good intelligence. Parents are often at fault. This article strikes at the root of many of the troubles. 


The extension of Congress work in Hawaii is interestingly described by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
third vice-president, on (page 248). 


Out Among the Branches (page 264) should not be overlooked by local associations seeking 
worthwhile projects. 





Mrs. Ellis A. Bates, New York State Chairman of CutL> WELFARE, at Magazine Booth, 
State Convention, Troy 
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Coming in February 


THE AMERICAN FATHER: CREDIT 
AND DEBIT ACCOUNTS 
M. V. O’Shea 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
May E. Foley 


HOBBIES AND COLLECTIONS 
Dorothy Whitehead Hough 


For Study Groups 


MORAL PROBLEMS IN THE FAMILY 
Garry C. Myers 


YOUTH SPEAKS 


(Based on Groves’ Drifting Home) 
Grace E. Crum 











Parent-Teacher Associations 


in High Schools 
(Continued from page 247) 
the habit, will cooperate more willingly. 

Again, the high-school faculty must carry 
their community with them, showing them 
the progress made, calling attention to 
needs, building up a community morale, so 
that the citizens will support them in every 
way, willingly taxing themselves to main- 
tain high standards. 

Those who seek to establish high-school 
organizations should try to get some of the 
best people of the community to act as offi- 
cers. The definition of a democracy that it 
is “a government of all, through all, under 
the leadership of the wisest and best,” 
applies to any parent-teacher organization. 
The president, first vice-president, and 
treasurer can well be selected from among 
the parents. The second vice-president and 
chairman of the program committee could 
well be the high-school principal. The sec- 
retary could be a member of the high-school 
faculty. This arrangement will help to 
unite the two forces, the parents and the 
teachers, into a working fellowship. If zeal 
and energy are added to this there is no 
reason why the work of the high-school 
parent-teacher association cannot be placed 
on a high level of attainment and kept 
there.—From Ohio Parent-Teacher. 


January, 1930 


Credit Course at Columbia 
University 


At the opening of the second semester at 
Columbia University, New York City, February 5, 
a credit course on the parent-teacher movement 
will begin. Although summer courses have been 
given at Teachers College for several years, this 
is the first time that a credit course on the sub- 
ject has been given at Columbia during the 
scholastic year. 

The two-day conference, held at Columbia on 
December 5 and 6, under the auspices of Teachers 
College and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was an auspicious and fitting introduc- 
tion to the credit course to begin in February. 
It is becoming more and more evident that the 
success of the parent-teacher movement depends 
as much upon teachers trained in its value to the 
teaching profession, as upon parents desiring the 
best for their own and other peoples’ children. 


Our Contributors 


Phyllis ‘Blanchard has been engaged in child 
guidance work for the last seven years. As psy- 
chologist at the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic she assists parents in solving problems of 
child training and in making personality, be- 
havior and educational adjustments for children 
of normal or superior intelligence. She is author 
of “The Child and Society,” Longmans, Green, 
and of the forthcoming “New Girls for Old,” 
to be published by the Macaulay Company. 





Roy Whitney has always been interested in the 
intellectual and spiritual problems of men and 
women. As a college student, a minister, and now 
as a personnel director of a large industrial 
plant he has assisted in the solution of most of the 
present day problems. His home is at Flint, 
Michigan. He is the author of “Morality in the 
Making” published by Macmillan Company. 





Clarice Louisa Scott took her Master of Science 
degree in 1927 at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture. She taught at the Illinois Women’s 
College in Jacksonville, and is now assistant 
specialist in clothing in the Division of Textiles 
and Clothing in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





J. O. Simon is advertising manager in the se- 
curities department of a large public utility and 


petroleum company. He lives in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





J. Winthrop Andrews is a member of the De- 
partment of Art Education, Yonkers, New York, 
and chairman of the Committee on Art of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Grace E. Crum’s interest in parent education 
is increased by three sturdy sons of the “gang” 
age. She is associate manager of the Bureau of 
Parent Education, for four years has supplied out- 
lines for study courses in Child Welfare, and at 
present has charge of three study classes in Sacra- 
mento, California. Her home is at Winters, Cali- 
fornia. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President 


Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 


Secretary, 
Avenue, Roanoke, 
Secretary, 


jinn. 2. o-— 8 Grov 
Mrs. 1 Hugh Bradford, 
Mrs. Louis 


a. 
» Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- 


rove Street, Winchester, Mass. 

rth, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
i215 39th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Louis T. deV ailidre, 720 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


Vice- Presidents 


Mrs. Herbert 


Bureau of Parent Education 


Dr. & Hart Arlitt, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Pa... Managers, Dr. 
Crum, Mrs. Clifford Walker 
Bureau of Publications 


Elmer Morgan, Mysaqer. 
Sixteenth Street, N. 


= a 


Bureau of Education Extension 


Mr. Walton 8. Bittner, Manager 
University 


of Indiana, 


Thomas W. Gosling, Mrs. E. R. 


Dicemingten, Ind. 


Mrs. John E. 


Hayes, 


Mrs. Harry Semones, 815 Church 4 > a S I. Elliott, 771 N. E. 7ist Street, Port- 
nd, 
Historian, Mrs. John E. Hayes, 160 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Dr. Randall J. Condon, Friendship, Maine 
. Chaffee, Amenia, North Dakota 
Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 626 Forsyth Street, Macon, Ga. 


Bureau of Publicity 


Acting Manager, 160 Seventh Avenue, 


North Ford Falls, Idaho 


Associate 
Boulevard, 


ard. Chicago, “IIL 


Walter H. Buhlig, 6400 Normal 


Bureau of Program Service 


“ — M. Hosmer, 


Manager, 


unter Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 


W., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Rural Life 


Miss Florence E. Ward, Manager, 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Mrs. E. E. 


Associate Managers, 
Kierman, Mrs. A. H. 


Miss Julia D. Connor, Mrs. EB. W. Frost, 
Reeve 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees 


EXTENSION 
rees 


Opgent Vensher Cou 
. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohio 


Membership 
Mrs. eS Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
i ay. gd 
Thorpe, 2606 State Street, 


Mrs. 
Little. "Rosk, Ark. 

Juvenile ye one 
Mrs. Langwesthy, Bryant 
Rie > Winnetka 


sg ll 
Cael Tilton, Mason Street, 


Library Extension 
Miss Julia W. Merrill, 


American Library 
yt. ky 620 N. Ave., 
mh Michigan 7e. 

Motion Pictures 


Mrs. ¥. ae 
=. Morey a 8S. Cleveland 


ecreation 
Mr. J. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Ave., N 
York City, N. Y. - 


Safety 
Mrs. F. H. Devere, 677 Park Avenue, 
Auburn, R. L. 


he EDUCATION 
J. Winthrop Andrews, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Drama nd, Ppeee 
Mrs. P. , _ Georgia 


Alabama: Mrs. F. E. 
Arizona: 
Arkansas: et 
California: Mr. Bi. Le 
pag ee 


Colorado: Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, wae t, 1, Patioton 
Connecticut: Mrs. L. . , Fanon. 175 Broad Street, Hartford 


c/o Deleware Colony, Stockley 


Delaware: Mr. Howard 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles Scott 


8th Street es Ww., W: 
: Mrs, A. F. Route 1, Box 937, Hialeah 
Georsia: Mrs. J. D. Miller, 1229 RR, Drive, 'S. E. Atlanta 
: Mrs. Marshall H. 
=~ Honolulu 


y. We 
831 Sonna Bidg 
Madison 8t., Carthage 


Fanger, 


Webb, ea 

Idaho: . 

: Mrs. , BS w. Whitten, $14 N. 
indians: Mrs. Homer er, 


Iowa: Mrs. M. P. 
Kansas: 


Kentucky: Mrs. T. D. 
Louisana: Mrs. Meade, Gra 
Maine: Mrs. Seth 8. iuitin, ee 
Maryland: Mrs. Harry E. 





Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. 
Mississippi: Mrs. W. D. Cook, 


426 W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 
2328 Jefferson Street, Duluth 
Forest 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins 
Field Secretaries, Mrs. C. E. 
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enna H Burges, 7 Michigan Ave., Ram gg 
3 E. Second 
. Reagan, s19° Glover Bidg., Matis Rock 


35 Ashland Aven 
P. Summers, 1919 Rebecca St., 
Mrs. John MecNarrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City 
. D. Sg ig rey 
1 Washington Stree, Beth 
1410 Park Avenue, Baltimore 


Massachusetts: Mrs. Geo oague 
, 2 403, 248 Boylston St., Boston 


Music 
Miss Helen McBride, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. 

Humane Education 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man St., Tacoma, Washington 

Kindergarten Extension 

Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 2120 P. St., 
N.. W., Washington, D. C. 

School Education 

Miss Chari O. an, -.¥ 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. 

ag Education 

Jay B. Nash, yew York University, 

New ork City, N. 

Student Loans and Satan Ips 
Mrs. C. V. Aspinwall, E. 
Street, Spokane, Washington 


HOME SERVICE 


Comers’ “ey 
Sara. Askew, Public Library 
yw ,e N. J. 
Home Economies 
Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Home Education 
Miss Ellen C. 
Washington, D. 

Ceatarde In he 

Bynum, Asheville, 

Social Standards 

Mrs. McKee, B. 29th and Sheridan 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa 

Thrift 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- 
side Drive, Dallas, Texas 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


428-19th 


= oe The Kenesaw, 


N. C. 


Tucsen 


Hotel, Santa Crus 
New Jersey: 


North 
Oklahoma: 


Pennsylvania: Mrs. 
Rhode 


venue, South Bend 
Sioux City 


: Mrs. 
Vermont: 


Ohio: ne Hamilton Shaffer aT 
Mrs. Charles D. Johnson, 22 


Oregon: Mrs. William 


William 
d: Mrs. Earl 8S. Clark, 


Opirttnet Training 
Robert Seneca Smith, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


HEALTH 

Child yetene 

Miss Mary E. Murphy, 848 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois 4 

Mental Hygiene 

Dr. George K. Pratt, are Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 

Social Hygiene 

Mr. Newell W. Edson, 3870 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

The Summer Round-Up is: the on 
Acting Director, Mrs. Bruce Jones, 
626 Forsyth St., Macon, [= 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 


Child Welfare eaqgine and A ole; oe 
Mrs. Charles H. 
mantown Avenue, Mehilatephis. Pa. 


Endowment Fund 


E. C. Mason, Winchester, Mass. 
Budget 
Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 3158 College Ave., 
Berkeley, 
Eentine Among Colored 
sear —g 501 Waldberg 
oC, - p.&. : 
Founders’ ow 
wo David O. Mears ; 
Chairman, Mrs. Fred M. - 
— 641 P Avenue, 8. 


Gran bem 
Parent Train a. Churehes 
Dr. vee rker, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, a 


Missouri: Mrs. James F. Coo 


ik. 
1625 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis — 
acific Street, Dillon 


Montana: Mrs. John H. Gilbert, 615 8. 

Nebraska: Mrs. W. W. Day, 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Fred A. Lundberg, Hillsboro 
. William ttl 


1624 M Street, Lincoln 


110 Elm Avenue, Rahway — 


New Mexico: Mrs. A. A. Halbert, Las Vegas 
New York: Mrs. L. B. Ste' 


North Goostine: Mrs. 
: Mr. A. 


venson, 
401 Trust Co. Building, Watertown 
d Binford, i. ‘ord College 


burn 
Gerlaugh re Deen 


T. Brice, | 
4636 25th Avenue, 8. E. veil 
Brice, Jr., ‘ord 


302 Norwood Avenue, Edgewood 


=. 102, ay 
ioe ] 


. John Route 
: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, Sor West 21st La ge 
wae Reid, 1150 
Mrs. Julius A. 
Virginia: Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham 


Washington: Mrs. N. 
West Virginia: Mrs. Donald 


Wisconsin: Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 49 E. Wells oe. Milwaukee — 
Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Green River 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Extension Secretary, Miss Frances 8S. Hays 
Roe and Mrs. C. E. Kendel 


Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake 
Rutland 


315 Church Street, S. W. Roanoke 
J. Irvine, 2465 Nob Hill Avenue, Seattle 


Cueit Pledmont Road, Huntington 
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